THE THEATRE. 


First Appearance of Jenny Lind 
in London. 


HE death, on 2nd November last, of the once famous prima 

donna, Jenny Lind, has induced me to turn to my old play- 

bills, and, fortunately, there now lies before me “the programme” 
of her first appearance in this country. It runs as follows :— 


PROGRAMME OF 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
By Authority. 
Tuesday Evening, May 4th, 1847, 
Will be performed MEYERBEER’S celebrated opera (with new scenery, 

decorations, and dresses), entitled 

“ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO.” 

The scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. 
Alice .. oe + es +» Mdlle. Jenny Linn. 

Her first appearance in this country. 

Isabella .. - oe ee % xs Madame Castellan. 
Roberto oe we ws A Signor Fraschini. 
Rambaldo .. i aie Signor Gardoni. 

Sacerdote .. a Signor Bouche. 

Bertram .. Herr Stafidigl. 

(His first appearance at this theatre.) 

In the second act an incidental Divertissement in which Mdlle. 
Rosati will appear. 

To conclude with a Divertissement, entitled 
“Une Soirée du Carnival,” &c., &c. 

Doors open at seven o’clock, the opera to commence at half pas. 
seven. 


Although I never had the good fortune to see the Swedish 
Nightingale in opera, and only once to hear, not see, her in the 


concert room, yet my memory goes back to the Jenny Lind craze, 
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when the entire country went mad as if an epidemic had attacked 
the whole community. The critic of the “ Morning Post,” evidently 
badly bitten by the Jenny Lind mania, thus wrote that night of her 
first appearance on the British stage :— 


“‘ Never did any theatrical event within our memory create such a 
sensation both without and within the walls of a theatre, as the débiit 
last night of Mdlle. Jenny Lind. But the most important fact is 
that never was expectation so gloriously realised. Surrounded by 
the highest aristocracy of the land sat the whole of the Royal Family, 
including the two Queens (Queen Adelaide, widow of William the 
IV. being present). The reception of Jenny Lind was most enthu- 
siastic, and, as the performance proceeded, this enthusiasm grew 
into a perfect furore. Each time she sang, the whole house, pit, 
stalls, boxes, and gallery, applauded simultaneously, amidst waving 
of hats and kerchiefs, and such irrepressible laudatory exclamations 
as baffle all description. 

Whatever had been anticipated of the vocalist who had filled the 
journals and supplied the topic of conversation for many months 
past, she surpasses all expectation. Whatever had been hoped of 
the splendour of the cast, that likewise was more than fulfilled. The 
band admirably subdued and disciplined, the chorus, above all the 
female voices, were more excellent than ever, whilst the scenery was 
in the highest degree effective, and the costumes and mis en scéne 
equal to the grandeur of the work.” 


The critic had evidently written these lines before proceeding to 
the opera, for here is what Sir Julius Benedict, one of the leaders of 
the orchestra on that occasion, says on this point :— 


“Though Mr. Lumley’s intention was to form a combination of 
artists worthy to support the rising star, he had but partially suc- 
ceeded. Gardoni and Lablache were of. course cordially accepted. 
Stadidigl, a German basso, with a voice of extraordinary power and 
extent, proved also a valuable acquisition ; but Sanchioli, Montenegro, 
Fraschini, and Coletti failed to come up to the mark. Orchestra 
and chorus, hastily put together, were woefully deficient when 
compared with the opposition, and the conductor, Mr. Balfe, had 
very often a herculean task in keeping them together.” 


The satisfied critic went on to say : 


‘When Mdlle. Jenny Lind as Alice in that tender and sublime 
cavatina known as ‘ Va det elle’ exceeded all that has been said of 
her, well might an electric burst of applause follow its conclusion. 
We have never heard a voice equal to hers in sweetness and flexi- 
bility. Her ornaments, unlike the stereotyped style of the old 
artistes, are so fresh and so chaste that they seem to be the spon- 
taneous impression and inspiration of the moment. Then her 
faculty. of imperceptibility, swelling and diminishing her voice, is 
unequalled in all modern singers. We would say that in this respect 
her voice resembled an instrument, were it not for the extreme 
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sensibility and wonderful power of expression displayed in all she 
accomplished with so much true artistic finish. She is, indeed, a 
consummate artiste, combining all the harmony of the German 
school with all the purity and taste of the most finished Italian style. 
Her shake is the most wonderful ever heard. Each note, as well as 
each word, is as distinct as a coup de marteau. .. 

We must add a few words as regards Madlle. Jenny Lind. Her 
acting is equal to her singing, to the least word she gives importance 
and intensity of expression. When Bertram asks her if she has 
detected his ‘ whereabouts,’ the answer, ‘ Nulla! nulla!’ has depths 
of feeling and of truth surpassing anything we ever witnessed. But 
when she clasps the cross, defies her awful persecutor, and exclaims 
‘Heaven is with me, "the effect is of a most soul-stirring nature. 
The encores spaced out the performance to so late an hour that we 
must despair with our fatigued attention to do justice to so extraor- 
dinary and exciting a performance as that of last night. In a word, 
the termination was that the chief performers were thrice recalled 
with the most welcomed plaudits we ever heard, and when we left 
the house the spectators had been for more than twenty minutes 
demanding the presence of the proprietor of the theatre to thank 
him for their enjoyment.” 


That night will remain one of the most eventful and notable nights 
ever celebrated in a London theatre: Mendelssohn, an intimate 
and staunch friend of Jenny Lind, who was then in London to 
conduct the Philharmonic Concerts, was nearly the first to arrive, 
and he watched the whole performance with the deepest interest 
and attention, and was as vociferous in his delighted applause as any 
spectator in the theatre. Among a list of names of those present, 
which reads like a sheet from the court guide of the upper ten 
thousand, I notice the names of a triumvirate. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
then a gentleman about (London) town, and residing at a small 
villa in Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood (since christened 
Napoleon Cottage), where he was living with Miss Howard, an actress 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and who accompanied him to Paris when 
he was elected to the Presidential chair of the French Republic, and 
shared his fortunes up to the time of his marriage with the Empress 
Eugenie. Lord de Ros, who was. celebrated as one of the most 
expert catd players of his day. The third great notoriety was a 
Mr. D. T. De Horsey, a patron of the turf from Wales. The recep- 
tion to the prima donna was altogether beyond the experience or 
even the traditions of operatic circles, as I think this extract from 
many red-hot London criticisms I have given, abundantly proves. 
During the whole of the season her fame even increased enormously 
and spread like wild fire. 

B 2 
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She repeated “ Roberto il Diavolo” on 6th and 8th May, and on 
Monday, 13th May, she appeared in Bellini’s celebrated opera of 
“La Sonnambula” with the following cast :— 


Amina si oe oe 28 Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
Lisa .. ve er 6% Madame Solari: 

Count Rodolpho .. ds a Signor F. Lablache. 
Alessio ‘s < ws Signor Giubilei. 

Elvino.. es ni ‘a ai Signor Gardoni. 


The ‘* Times ”. usually. restrained and cool, appeared next day as 
enthusiastic a Jennylinder as any in England. The “ Times” critic 
said “on the first night of Jenny Lind’s appearance in ‘ Robert le 
Diable ’ we thought we had seen the extent to which the excitement 
of a theatrical audience could go, we find we are mistaken. The 
enthusiasm produced by her Alice was not to be compared with that 
which she created last night by her Amina in ‘ La Sonnambula.’ . 
Venturing, as she does, into the highest regions of vocalisation, she 
never loses sight of this simplest of character which gives the tone 
to all her performance. The chiming in of the voices of Mdlle. 
Lind and Gardoni in ‘Ab verrei trovar parole’ was most delicious, 
and nothing could exceed those fine full rich notes which are peculiar 
to the Swedish nightingale and which exercise a fascination over an 
audience, almost magical. Those notes of Jenny Lind, so spontan- 
eous, so melodious, so touching, must be heard before a notion of 
them can be formed ; there is nothing to which they can be com- 
pared. . ... At the fall of the curtain came an unprecedented 
scene of excitement. The pit rose in a body, hats and handkerchiefs 
waved from every direction, even the fair inhabitants of the boxes 
taking part in the magnificent demonstration of delight. The 
Theatre was crowded to suffocation, and we do not exaggerate when 
we say that every individual was an enthusiast in admiration of Jenny 
Lind. Her Majesty and Prince Alfred attended on the occasion, 
although it was a non-subscription night.” Among the list of 
spectators, I pick out another triumvirate who were present on that 
occasion. Mr. Samuel Rogers, the poet; Mr. Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., ; and Mr. R. Browning, poet. 

On 15th and 18th May, “ La Sonnambula” was repeated. 

On the 27th May, Jenny Lind achieved another triumph, 
equaling her appearance as Amina, by appearing in Donizetti’s 
opera of 
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“LA FIGLIA DEL REGIMENTO.” 
. Maria.. es ee .. Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
La Marchesa di Berkenfield .. + Madame Solari. 
Sulpizio Sergenta an .. Signor F, Lablache. 
Tonio... és oF wi oe Signor Gardoni. 


On Tuesday, 15th June, the Queen went in state to the opera, 
when, by special command, Bellini’s famous opera of ‘“‘ Norma” 
was performed, the cast being as follows :—- 


Norma .. ¥ Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
Adalgria.. te: = Madame Barroni. 
Her first appearance. 
Pollioris a “es Signor Fraschini. 
Gro veso 3 = a4 Signor Lablache. 


On Thursday, 22nd July, Jenny Lind added another work to 
her repertoire, an entirely new opera, composed expressly for Her 
Majesty's Theatre by Signor Verdi, entitled, 


“I MASNADIERI,” 
The libretto founded on the drama of “ The Robbers” of Schiller. 


Amalia ws oe is oe Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
Carlo.. ee te 3 Signor Gardoni. 
Francesco... os 7 a“ Signor Colletti. 
Moger os Se an Signor Bouche. 
Arminio a aé ee - Signor Corelli. 
Rolla ME ia vm Signor Dai Fiori. 
Massimiliano “2 vi Zs Signor Lablache. 


In ‘“‘ Norma” and ‘‘I Masnadieri” Jenny Lind experienced the 
only disappointments in an otherwise uninterrupted series of 
successes. She also appeared as Susanna in “Le Nozzi di 
Figaro,” Elvira in “I Puritani,” and Adina in “ L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” but on 18th May, 1849, she made her last appearance 
on the Operatic stage in the part of Alice in “ Roberto,” in 
which she had achieved her first great triumph. On that 
evening she closed her connection with the lyric drama, 
leaving, like Malibran, a meteor-like dramatic career which 
astonished and delighted the world. 

In Verdi’s opera Lablache was cast for the Father of Carlo, the 
chief of a band of outcasts. The wicked son (Francesco) had 
thrust his father into a dungeon to die of starvation. Carlo 
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discovers the condition of his unhappy parent, and rescues him. 
Lablache was dragged forth, and immediately exclaimed, in 
piteous tones, ‘“‘I am starving.” But as he weighed about 18 
stone, and his—well, chest—measurement was about 70 inches 
more or less, he looked anything but a picture of starvation, andso 
he set the whole house roaring. 

GEO. TAWSE. 


casiiras 


Jenny = Lind. 


[The following is copied from The Critic for April 24th, 1847, forwarded by Mr. 
J. W. Davies, of Cardiff. } 

‘Jenny Lind was born in Stockholm on the 6th of Octcber, 1821. 
Her mother had established there a seminary for children, in the 
direction and management of which, her father, a man of great 
powers as a linguist, took an active part. Her parents, being with- 
out money or other means of subsistence, were compelled to devote 
their whole time to their immediate pursuit, thus leaving the child 
Jenny without those aids to which her early-developed talent 
might have been ascribed. 

Already, in her third year, she evidenced her growing love of 
song. Every melody which sounded on her ear was seized with 
readiness and given back with such accuracy that, even at that 
early age, she drew general attention to herself. This passion for 
music increased from year to year, and Jenny’s destiny proclaimed 
itself—unconsciously to herself and parents—in every word and 
deed. She performed no childish labour without, at the same time 
enlivening herself by the sound of her own infant voice; even her 
deepest griefs would vanish, or at least be relieved, under the 
influence of song. By nature inclined to earnest silence, to quiet 
thought, music seemed to be the language granted to the plain, 
almost ugly child, that she might at least by this win some 
sympathy from mankind. 

Thus was Jenny, at nine years, precocious in mind and in feeling 
much beyond her age, but extremely backward as regards her 
physical development. 

At this time, accident enabled an actress, of the name of 
Lundberg (now deceased), to hear the singular child, and, astonished 
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at her voice, powers, and demeanour, came to Jenny’s parents, 
appealing to them to consign the treasure which had been given 
them tothe applause of a theatre. Jenny’s mother was at first 
terrified ; before long, however, the clever actress, determined in 
her purpose, answered all the objections urged against it, and 
succeeded in moving the parents to refer the decision to Jenny’s 
strong sense and good feeling. But the child had, for some time 
possessed clear ideas concerning her proper vocation, and she 
announced that she was firmly resolved to follow the impulse 
within her and form herself for the stage. 

Frau Lundberg brought the little novice to Croelius, an old and 
highly celebrated music teacher in Stockholm. 

Croelius, enchanted by the rare capabilities displayed in his 
young pupil, led her to Count Pucke, who was at that time Director 
of the Court theatre, and begged him to hear her sing and interest 
himself in her. The Count looked down upon the little awkward 
creature before him with a sort of doubtful suspicion, and asked, 
somewhat harshly, “‘ what could be done with her, what use could 
she be made of, as judging from externals, there was nothing fitted 
for the stage in her?” Croelius, however, would not be dis- 
couraged. He insisted upon her being heard, and if then the Count 
should judge her unworthy of his notice, he would himself, upon 
his own responsibjlity, undertake Jenny’s education, as he held it a 
positive disgrace not to assist such genius when it stood revealed 
before him. This was sufficient to decide the Count and he con- 
sented to hear her. 

Even at that tender age, Jenny’s voice possessed some of those 
lovely, heart-touching tones, which she now breathes upon us with 
such magical effect. The Count Pucke was astonished and 
conquered by them, for scarcely had she sung a few notes, when 
he liberally offered to give her every advantage which could be 
enjoyed by the theatrical pupils of Stockholm. 

Shortly afterwards Jenny Lind appeared in various juvenile 
parts, and excited an enthusiasm similar to that once aroused by 
Leontine Fay (the present Madame Volnys) in Paris. Vaude- 
villes were written espressly to bring forward this promising child ; 
her. humour, the individuality of her representations, and their 
decided originality proclaimed Jenny Lind to be a genius which 
needed but continued cultivation to become universally recognised. 

After the lapse of a year or more, her aged instructor, Croelius, 
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consigned her to the care of a younger and more energetic teacher, 
Berg, who undertook Jenny’s improvement with sincere and heart- 
felt interest. Excited by the approbation with which her appear 
ance was always hailed, and thus restlessly urged onward, Jenny 
reached her twelfth year, and with it the end of her rosy dream of 
youth, from which the realities of life soon roused the growing 
gir), Too much expanded for the parts to which she had been 
accustomed, and ripened, apparently, for higher flights, her career 
seemed suddenly at an end, for the upper region of her voice 
entirely dissappeared ! 

That which remained was without power of vibration, and her 
anxious master, Berg, exerted himself in vain in an effort to 
awaken or restore the silver tones she once possessed ; they seemed 
to be gone for ever. The hopes once entertained of applying her 
powers to the grand opera were now utterly at an end. Jenny 
was but seldom seen, and only in the range of soubrette parts ; 
while the public forgot, as it generally does in the case of juvenile 
wonders, the impression she had made before as a singer, or re- 
membered it but to give a passing regret that such flattering hopes 
should result in disappointment. 

The young girl, whose very life was bound up and centred in 
music, bore the loss of her voice with silent resignation. The 
part of Weber’s Agathe had, from her earliest days, been the 
ideal of her ambition; her most beautiful dream, her brightest 
hop2, her boldest wish was for once to sing this part, which had 
roused every feeling and sympathy within her. Agathe was the 
crown after which her soul yearned. But this was not to be. She 
fell back from the height towards which she had already advanced ; 
she was depressed and hopeless; nevertheless, she continued her 
musical studies, without, however, making further essays upon her 
lost voice. 

In this manner four long years passed over. Then it occurred 
that at a certain concert, wherein the fourth act of “ Robert le 
Diable ” was to be performed, a singer was wanted for the Alice, 
who in this act has simply to sing a little song, which is often 
indeed omitted in the drama. No one was willing to undertake 
this insignificant solo ; suddenly Berg thought of his rejected and 
unfortunate pupil and determined to make one more little effort 
for her. Divided between pain and pleasure Jenny undertook 
with heart beating at the momentous charge, to sing these few 
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bars ; when, suddenly, as by a miracle, the voice had returned. 
The astonished public recognised the tones of a former favourite 
and overwhelmed the happy Jenny with their delighted applause. 
Who can paint the joy—the happiness of the young girl when her 
teacher, himself surprised, announced to her that the part of 
Agathe was no longer unattainable to her ! 

Agathe, in the “ Freischutz,’ was the first operatic character in 
which Jenny Lind appeared at the theatre of Stockholm. With 
this first step she established herself in that for which nature had 
destined her. From that day her fate was decided. She -was 
engaged, sang opera after opera, and while no one would listen to 
any singer but Jenny Lind, she and her master struggled perse- 
veringly with the roughness and inflexibility of her voice. 

Who that now marvels at the fiorture, like showers of pearls, which 
fall from her lips, would imagine that it was only by dint of endless 
labour and trouble that she could wring a mordente from it? Her 
notes also, though pure and clear, were wholly without power of 
modulation ; she could neifher hold them out for any length of 
time, nor produce the slightest swell. AJ! this however dismayed 
her not; she laboured at her vocal organ with the patience of a 
sculptor hewing from the rock. Honouring her steady, hopeful 
perseverance, we must honour also the clear-seeing teacher, who 
stood so faithfully beside her, and aided her victoriously to over- 
come all that hindered her from reaching the desired goal. 

For some little time, almost a year she sang the parts of 
Euryanthe, Alice, the Vestal, and others—wonderful exertions for 
her years—exertions increased, too, when we consider the un- 
ceasing efforts made in her musical studies. But now came the 
moment when she discovered herself to be unworthy of the 
admiration bestowed upon her, she began to comprehend that her 
master had doné everything for her that lay in his power, that she 
had learnt all she could learn without the aid of great models, but 
that the last, the final touch was wanting, which must, however, 
be given, if she would reach the very summit of artistic skill— 
the object of her life. 

Irresistibly she yielded to the desire to seek out Garcia, of Paris, 
the greatest living singing master in Europe. But how was this to 
be accomplished ?. Where or how acquire the means for such a 
venture ?—give up her engagement, and live one, two, or three 
years in Paris? Bearing in her heart the full pride of, genius, 
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Jenny would have no external assistance ; she desired to make her 
own way by her own means. 

She employed the theatrical vacation in visiting the towns, great 
and small, of Sweden and Norway; her father accompanied her 

Everywhere she excited enthusiasm, and soon returned to Stock- 
holm, furnished with substantial means to aid her darling plan. 
There she declared her resolution to the manager, succeeded 
in winning his opinion to her own, and left him, with the full 
liberty of acting as she had desired. 

Arrived in Paris, she proceeded instantly to Garcia. With 
feverish anxiety, a heart beating with hope and fear, she entered 
his dwelling. The long journey, the separation from all those who 
until now -had surrounded and protected her, tended not to damp 
her courage. She stood before him whose decision would hence- 
forth decide her fate. She sang. 

Garcia listened, without giving the slightest sign either of 
satisfaction or displeasure. But when she had finished, he said 
quietly to her, “ My child, you have no voice.” A fearful moment 
for Jenny! “Or rather,” added he, softening his words, “ you have 
had a voice, but are now on the very point of losing it. It seems 
to me that you have sung early and too much, for your organ is 
completely worn out with fatigue. I cannot at present give you 
any instruction. 

“ For three months you must not sing one note ; then come to me 
again, and I will see what can be done.” With this comfortless 
decision she left the presence of the man upon whose tuition she 
had built all hopes of her artistic life. 

Three months were spent by Jenny Lind in almost complete 
solitude, in that feeling of utter desolation which presses more 
heavily upon one in Paris than in any other city of Europe. 

Speaking once of this painful period of her life she said, “I lived 
upon my tears and my longing for home.” Nevertheless, she 
would make no arrangement towards departure until she had 
subjected herself to another trial before Garcia. After the lapse of 
the prescribed period, he found that her voice had been refreshed 
by its repose, and that his course of study might be commenced. 
With what delight, with what iron industry she prosecuted her 
studies is apparent in all that she now executes, for she had but 
nine months granted her to make use of Garcia’s instruction. 

After -having been a year in Paris, one of her countrymen, a 
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talented composer, arrived unexpectedly there to induce her, who 
was so sorely missed both by manager and audience, to return to 
Stockholm. Through him she made the acquaintance of Meyer- 
beer, whose practised eye discovered at a glance the costly pearl 
beneath its veil of modesty and self-depreciation. He was only 
doubtful whether the flute-like purity of her voiee would, in greater 
houses, produce the full effect of which it was capable. With this 
idea, in the theatre of the great opera house he made arrangements 
for a trial, with full orchestra alone, and for himself only. Jenny 
sang and performed three grand scenas from “ Robert,” “ Norma,” 
and “ Der Freischutz,” and with such spirit and refinement that 
Meyerbeer, enchanted with the discovery of such a treasure, desired 
to enter at once into engagements with her for the opera at Berlin. 
But her given promise, and likewise her inclination, drew her back 
to Stockholm. There she afforded wonderful proofs of the victory 
gained by her perseverance, she appeared now as a finished artist 
in delivery, and as an admirable actress, while her voice was so 
strengthened that all the ‘exertions she made only developed its 
beauty the more prominently. 

If Jenny Lind was before this the favourite of Stockholm, she was 
now the pride of her native city; great and small, rich and poor, 
took part in her success, In the midst of her triumph there arrvied 
from Meyerbeer an invitation to honour the opening of the new 
opera house at Berlin. It was against her inclination once more to 
leave her home, but her friends unanimously conjured her to attend 
to the call of the great Maestro. Deeply as her loss might be felt 
in Stockholm, the feeling was equally strong that Jenny Lind was 
one to whom European fame was necessary, and that it would be 
tyrannical and barbarous to seek to narrow her path, or keep her 
from further cultivation, and thus she accepted the invitation to 
Berlin. 

In the August of 1844 she went to Dresden, where Meyerbeer 
wrote his opera, “ The Camp of Silesia,” that she might enter into 
a closer understanding with him ; also with the design of gaining 
some knowledge of the German language, of which, until then, she 
was totally ignorant. 

After the lapse of four weeks, however, she received a pressing 
request from her native Stockholm to return once more thither, to 
assist in celebrating the coronation of the king. Eye-witnesses 
have testified that Jenny’s final representation in Sweden was a 
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grand festival cf love ard sorrow; there was more weeping than 
applauding ; it was as if a dearly-loved child had been parting from 
her family. 

Thousands of people filled the streets through which she passed. 

All were anxious to see her once more, and never has a public 
so heartily sympathised with the success of its favourite, as that of 
Stockholm with Jenny Lind. 

In the latter part of October, 1844, Jenny arrived at Berlin. 

Unacquainted with the numberless difficulties and obstacles 
which in theatrical life often rise mountains high, she entered upon 
the dangerous path without knowledge either of the language or 
habits of the country, without even a suspicion as to the degree of 
attention and approval she might draw upon herself. She made 
her déb#t as Norma, and achieved the most complete success that 
the dramatic annals of Berlin can record. From that day she has 
been acknowledged the most distinguished singer of our time—a 
meteor, indeed, who fills all that hear her with wonder and 
enhusiasm. Itis but lately that all Vienna was bound by her 
enchantment. | 

Without exaggeration, it may indeed be said that Jenny Lind is 
one of the most remarkable appearances of the musical world.” 
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The Sapphire Ring. 
( Conclusion.) 


By R. K. HERVEY. 
f OST 2” 

“Yes, lost. You know I was always something of a moun- 
taineer, and possessed sufficient skill and knowledge to be able to 
venture alone upon the ice. This summer I took a short holiday in 
Switzerland and, being in an unfrequented valley leading out of the 
Rhone Valley, I determined to make my way without a guide across 
the glacier which separated me from a point in the Oberland for 
which I was bound. I started early; it was a lovely morning, but 
soon after I got on to theglacier the Fén began to blow, increasing 
rapidly in violence. The snow was thickly strewn with bees and 
other insects brought up from the South to perish on those lonely 
heights. I looked up ; heavy clouds were darkening the sky; it 
seemed as if the fate of these poor creatures might soon be mine. 
I hurried on, plunging knee deep into the snow. Suddenly it gave 
way beneath me, and I fell into acrevasse. I made a frantic effort 
with my axe to stay my downward career, and partly through its 
assistance, partly by good luck, I managed to bring up on a slightly 
projecting ledge. After long and wearying labour I succeeded in 
reaching once more the surface of the glacier. Thin flakes of snow 
were already falling. I stumbled on in mad haste, and more by good 
luck than good management I got off the ice just as the storm broke 
in all its fury. Weary and drenched to the skin, I reached a senn- 
hutte only. to discover that I no longer possessed the sapphire ring. 
I must have lost it in the crevasse. Twodays thatstorm continued. 
As soon as the weather cleared, I, with the help of experienced 
guides, made every effort to find the crevasse ; I should have known 
it by the steps which I had cut with my ice axe. Our labour was in 
vain ; the sapphire ring had gone for ever, and I am at the mercy of 
the fiend,” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Gordon ; “you are saved. Had not the 
ring a small piece of gold roughly let into it ?” 
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“ Certainly,” replied Max; “ I had it made bigger to enable me 
to wear it, and the jeweller did his work very badly.” 

“ And was there not an inscription inside it in some Oriental 
tongue ?” 

’ “Yes, in Persian.” 

“‘ Well, I have the ring.” 

“You?” exclaimed Max. 

“Yes,” replied Gordon. ‘‘ You see, Maitland,” said he, turning 
towards me, “I told you this meeting was destined to be an event- 
ful one. Soon after my return from India I went to Switzerland 
for afew weeks. One evening, in a valley not far from the Rhone 
Valley, I put up at a small inn, where I was waited upon by the 
mistress of the house, her husband being away. I noticed on her 
finger a curious ring covered with sapphires, and asked to look at it- 
She showed it to me—it was your ring, Max. She told me that a 
short time previously her husband had been crossing a glacier in the 
neighbourhood in company with some friends. A sudden gust of 
wind carried his hat into a crevasse, where it rested on a ledge some 
30 feet down. Not being willing to lose his hat, which was a new 
one, he had himself let down into the crevasse, and there found not 
only his hat, but also the ring. I offered the woman a sum of 
money for it which was far more than its value. She refused to 
accept it. The next morning, when I was half-way down the valley, 
I heard someone calling me. I turned round, a man came up to 
me. ‘I am the master of the inn where you slept last night,’ said 
he. ‘I returned this morning after you left ; my wife told me of your 
wanting to buy her ring, and that she would not part with it, because 
it brings us luck. She is a good woman, but asilly one, sir. As if 
a ring could bring luck! I have it with me if you would still like to 
buy it.’ ‘ Certainly,’ said I ; ‘here is the money.’ ‘ And here is the 
ring. I hope,’said he, as he handed it to me, ‘if it can bring luck 
it will bring it to you.’ ” 

«And where is the ring?” cried Max, “ Have you got it with 
you?” 

“No, I left it with some other things in a house in the North of 
England, where I was staying before I came: here. Let me see, 
this is the 7th ; I have six days to do it in. I will start by the train 
which leaves at 3 a.m., and I shall be here again on the 13th by 
7 p.m. What did you say is the hour at which your friend is en- 
titled to your company ?” 
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“10 p.m.” 

“Oh, then I shall be in lots of time, and he, I am afraid, will meet 
with another disappointment. And now, good night; I must have 
a nap before starting.” 

As he was leaving the room he turned round and said, “ By-the- 
bye, Max, don’t you think, to make assurance doubly sure, you had 
better go with me?” 

“ Impossible,” said Max ; “ the Grand Duke is to be at the theatre 
op the 12th, and I mustsing. Besides, after all, I am a fool to en- 
tertain these superstitious fears, The stranger is only a mountebank. 
Who ever heard of the devil carrying off anyone in the nineteenth 
century ?” 

“He has no need to do so,” said I; “‘most people go to him of 
their own accord. To tell you the truth, Max, I think the stranger 
was only the director of an opera house, who chose to bargain for 
your services in a whimsical manner.” 

‘But how, then, about the ring ?” 

‘** Well, that does seem somewhat odd, but I think it is capable of 
explanation.” 

“Oh,” said Gordon, “I know if I have to listen to your explana- 
tions of the unexplainable I shall have to remain here all night. 
Auf wiedersehen, Max ; keep up your spirits, the devil shall not 
have his due.” 

The next morning I was awakened by a knock at my door. It was 
Max with a letter in his hand. 

“‘ See,” he said, “‘I have just received this from Germany. My 
uncle, the old Count, and his two sons were lost in their yacht off 
the coast of Florida some weeks ago ; I am heir to his estates, and 
am the last Schreckenstein.” 

“Let me congratulate you,” said I. ‘“ You knew little of your 
uncle and cousins, who, so far as I have heard, were by no means 
estimable members of society, so there is no need for sorrow on your 
part. I suppose you will start forGermany at once ?” 

“‘ After the 13th, if I am alive.” 


“ My dear fellow, do not relapse into a state of gloom.” 

“T cannot help it ; they have chosen ‘ Robert the Devil’ as the 
piece to be given on the 13th. You know our family tradition. It 
seems an evil omen.” 


“Nonsense, man; your nerves are out of order. You took too 
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much of that heady wine last night. I did not drink half as much 


as you, and I feel as if I could empty the Arno.” 

Max smiled mournfully. ‘I don’t mean to give in,” said he, 
“trust me for that; but I must be off now ;I shall be very busy re- 
hearsing for the next few days. The Grand Duke brings with him 
some German Prince or another, who is a great musical critic, and 
the director is in dread that something will go wrong.” 

For the nextfew days I saw littleof Max ; he was too busily occupied 
with rehearsals and the writing of business letters, and I had to spend 
much time at the court-house. On the morning of the 13th he 
called on me on his way to the theatre. I was just going down to 
the court, and as the theatre was close to it we set off together. 
Scarcely had we quitted the hotel when a tall, dark man came up to 
us and lifted his hat. 

“Well, Herr Graf, so you have succeeded tothe family honours 
and wealth at last. They will not stand you in as good stead as 
the sapphire ring, which, by-the-bye, I see you no longer wear. I 
trust you have not lost it? ’‘ 

“Fiend!” I exclaimed. 

“ Fiend, my dear sir! For whom do you take me? I am thenew 
baritone, and play Bertram to-night to the Herr Graf’s Robert. The 
Herr Graf does not purport to make a long stay in the company, 
I presume? Well, I too will leave it when he does. Come, Herr 
Graf, they are waiting for us at rehearsal. Ah, you do not desire 
my society? Well, well, you will have to put up with it soon; till 
then I will not force it upon you.” 

The stranger again. raised his hat with a mocking smile, and turned 
down a side street. Max had not spoken one word during this in- 
terview. He was pale asa corpse. 

“IT cannot go to the rehearsal,” he said ; “I am ill. Oblige me 
by seeing the director and telling him so ; besides we are all perfect.” 

“You forget there is a new Bertram.” 

“Let him rehearse by himself, I will not go.” 

I sent my card in to the director. After waiting a few minutes I 
was shown into the great man’s presence. He was very short, very 
fat, very bald, and wore a red ribbon in his buttonhole. I gave my 
message. 

“Signor Del Monte will not fail me this evening ?” said he 


anxiously. ‘No one has a right to be ill on such an occasion,” 
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“ Have. no. fear, sir, he will come.” 

The fat man sighed asigh of relief. ‘“ You are a friend of the 
signor’s ?” said he. 

Yea" 

“ Have you a seat for this evening ?” 

“T told the landlord of the hotel to procure me two.” 

“Let me offer you the stage box on the first tier.” 

I thanked him, and accepted ; I think the little man fancied I 
should have kept Max away had I not been permitted to watch the 
performance in comfort. I called at Max’s lodgings on my way 
back from the court, but I was informed that he was busy and did 
not wish to be interrupted. The hours went slowly by. Although 
I thought the whole affair must be the product of a disordered 
imagination, or a hoax on the part of an impudent charlatan, yet the 
incident of the loss and recovery of the ring and the meeting with 
the stranger had affected me deeply in spite of myself. I felt more 
nervous and unsettled than I had ever done before in my life. In 
vain it was that I reasoned with myself, that I said to myself, ‘ Mait- 
land, my boy, are you, a hard-headed lawyer, going to become a 
prey to childish terrors at your time of life? It was all of no use. 
Every moment my nervousness increased. I sent away my dinner 
untouched—I could not even smoke. At six Max entered my room. 

“The performance commences at 7,” he said ; “ it is late for Italy, 
but the Grand Duke likes his dinner. I am going to the theatre 
now, will you come with me and sit in my dressing-room until the 
curtain rises ?” 

**T would rather not,” said I; “I don’t feel very well, and the 
heat would be too much for me. I will stroll about till the train 
arrives, and Gordon and I will come down together.” 

“Yes, if he arrives.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

“T have a presentiment that something will happen to him— 
perhaps has happened to him.” 

“Nonsense, man ; in three-quarters of an hour he will be here. 
The trains have been unusually punctual of late.” 

“ Well,” said Max, grasping my hand, “if we should meet no 
more you will find that I have not forgotten you, or Gordon either. 
I made my will this afternoon. Good bye.” 
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I wrung his hand in silence, and he left. Ata quarter to seven I 
found myself at the station. Seven struck, but no train arrived; a 
quarter past, half past, eight o’clock—still no train. I entered the 
station-master’s office. He was a sort of acquaintance of mine, as I 
had met and spoken to him several times at a café in the neighbour- 
hood. “ Howis it,” I inquired, “ that the train is so late ?” 

‘‘ There has been a landslip some twenty miles from here, and 
the line is blocked.” 

“The line blocked! and when will it be cleared?” 

“Impossible to say ; probably not till the morning. But what 
does it matter? There is a nice little town near the spot with a good 
hotel, and the passengers will be quite comfortable. Is not the 
signor going tothe theatre ? The performance will be a grand one; 
the new Bertram is, they say, magnificent.” 

How I found my way to the theatre Icannot tell. I hardly dared 
to enter the box—it seemed as if I brought with me Max’s death- 
warrant. I made a great effort, went in, and took my seat. The 
house was crowded with an enthusiastic audience. Robert and Ber- 
tram were on the stage. Never shall I forget the flash of malicious 
joy that lighted up Bertram’s face as he saw me come in alone. 
Robert, too, saw it, and for a moment his voice seemed as if it would 
failhim. It wasonly for a moment, and few can have noticed it 
except myself. It was the gambling scene. Never had I heard 
Max sing more magnificently “Sorte amica ate m’ affido;” alas, 
fortune seemed to be playing Max von Schreckensteinasfalse as it did 
Robert of Normandy. My forehead was bathed in perspiration. I 
seemed to be listening to a Viking singing his death song. As the 
evening wore on, and Gordon did not appear, I felt sick with terror. 
The fifth act commenced. I looked at my watch; twenty minutes to 
ten. Isata few minutes longer, and then everything seemed to 
swim before my eyes. “ Air, I must have air,” I cried, and rushed 
out of the theatre. The sky was dark and lowering. Scarcely had 
I gained the street when the sound of the hoofs of a horse at full 
gallop reached my ears. A moment after a horse covered with foam, 
bearing a rider covered with mud, dashed up to the door where I 
was standing. It was Gordon. 

“ Am I in time?” he cried. 

“It is six minutes to ten.” 


**Hurrah!” and flinging himself from his horse he made for the 
stage-door. 
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I turned back into my box. Bertram and Alice were struggling 
for the possession of Robert. In terror-stricken accents rung out 
the words, “ Ah, pieta, pietadi me.” There was a confused noise 
behind the scenes, then voices—“ You cannot go on.” “I must.” 
“You shall not!” “I will!” followed by the sound of a blow and 
of a falling body, and then Gordon rushed upon the stage before the 
eyes of the astonished audience, and placed in Robert’s hand the 
sapphire ring. Instantly a burst of flame seemed to envelop the 
whole stage ; a loud clap of thunder shook the theatre. For a 
moment I thought I had been struck blind ; when I recovered my 
sight Bertram had disappeared, and Max was lying senseless on the 
stage with Gordon bending over him. 

It was more than a week before Max recovered his senses, more 
than six weeks before he left his bed. He is now an inmate of a 
Trappist monastery, and, by special dispensation, still wears the 
sapphire ring, which will deck the hand of the last of the house of 
Schreckenstein even in the grave. 
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93 
“Brown Eyes. 
By Epwarp Ricuton, Comedian. 


ED SINGLETON, an artist, found his strength had nearly 
failed, 
And so he left off painting and to Jersey Island sailed ; 
And there he met a doctor, who, to everyone’s surprise, 
Restored his health ; the doctor was—a pair of bright brown eyes. 
Yes! Ned, a foe to wedlock sworn, there hauled his colours down 
To Blanche ; a pretty Jersey girl with eyes of hazel brown, 


And how Ned loved that little maid, and how she fondled him, 

Until he felt his cup of bliss was filled above the brim. 

“And yet;” thought Ned, “these brown-eyed girls, they say, are 
all deceit!” 

But Blanche, with childlike, winsome ways, would all his doubts 
defeat, 

When nestling in his bosom, like a timid little dove, 

She met his eyes of common grey and vow’d eternal love. 


Now, Ned had nearly reached the age that’s called the prime of life 

When Blanche, whose years were just eighteen, declared she’d be 
his wife ; 

For Ned had said, “ I’m strong i’ th’ arm! and oaken is my frame, 

I'll give you wealth, I'll give you, too, a not unhonoured name, 

The hoarded love of all my life yours, unalloyed, shall be ; 

A love that, like a cage-born bird, by you at length set free, 

But loving best its bondage, finds another cage in thee.”’ 


’Twas thus he’d speak, with ‘tears in’s voice” and pale fear- 
trembling lip, 

The while her tiny hand would seek his almost crushing grip : 

And then she would, caressing him, her vows of love repeat, 

Till looking in her eyes he’d swear “ In them dwells no deceit!” 


And yet as breast ’gainst breast they stood, to fix the nuptial day, 

"Neath Blanche’s pretty bodice—’tween her heart and Ned’s—there 
lay 

A rival’s letter ; one of those that please romantic misses, 

With nearly half a page made up of crosses meant for kisses. 
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So when she sighed and pressed her heart and said it was “ for joy!” 
She felt but for the safety of a letter from a boy— 

A pretty youth of twenty-one, who wore a soldier’s coat 

And just the flaxen slight moustache on which your schoolgirls dote, 


Ned’s heart had wings, or so he thought, when seeking Blanche one 
day j 

He found her sleeping soundly ; while unfinished near her lay 

A letter she had written, and, to kiss her as he leant, 

He saw the words “ My only love!” and thought for him ’twas meant ; 

So on he read, with laughing eyes, till turning o’er the page 

He read his Blanche’s faithlessness and jests about his age ; 

And there he also read a plann’d elopement for the morrow, 

Then turned to Blanche in anger ; but his wrath gave way to sorrow 

When, gazing on her baby face, he said ‘‘ How blind I’ve been! 

The gulf of twenty years between us never to have seen.” 


He felt that all his love for her must now forgotten be; 

Thank’d God for keeping closed the eyes he never more would see ; 

* And yet my life, dear Blanche!” he cried, “ was all mapped out for 
thee.” 

He wrote one line—and what he felt his trembling hand might tell— 

‘* Be happy, Blanche, with him you love ! God bless you ! and Fare- 
well !” 

Then took one kiss and said ** With this, I ring love’s passing bell.” 

And who’ll cry shame on Ned because, amidst a tempest’s whirl, 

A-yachting out at sea that night, he wept just like a girl, 


SECOND PART. 


Five years had passed and half the world was ringing out the name 
Of Singleton, who now had reached the topmost height of fame ; 
And all agog were connoisseurs to get, in any mart, 

At any price, a sketch of Ned’s—of course from love of art (?) ; 

And those who see no merit in the work of unknown toilers 

Would hundreds give for “ little bits,” Ned’s very first pot boilers. 


His pictures had a fault though, which your critic much decries, 
He painted all his Goddesses with just the same brown eyes ; 
Now beaming love, now streaming tears, anon with childlike smile, 
Or bright with charming irnocence, or dull with cunning guile ; 
But, spite of all, his pictures bore the charm by Genius lent, 

And prophets then Ned’s rise foretold—soon after its event. 


Ned's glossy hair was silver now, his great broad back was bent, 
“« Because,” they said, “in studying, his time was chiefly spent, 
His sad grey eyes, his mournful smile, his always drooping head, 
His tearful voice and heavy step, “ his Genius were” they said— 
‘* Of which his lonely midnight walks were just a simple part”— 
They little dream’d, those gossips, of his weary aching heart. 
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One foggy, cold November night, when snow was falling fast, 

As homeward Ned retraced his steps, a shoeless child went past ; 

Ned paused, the little boy came back, and feebly speaking said 

“I’m hungry! Sois mother! Will you please to give us bread?” 

Ned’s well-filled purse was out at once to help the little lad ; 

When forth, from out the darkness, rush’d a woman, thinly clad, 

Who snatched Ned’s purse, the child caught up, and vanished in the 
fog. 

A hue and cry was raised by man and wanton boy and dog: 

She fled and bought her boy some food, and then her strength gave 
way, 

When, falling prone, a senseless heap the child and mother lay ; 

Arrested there—with brutal force—they dragged-her into court, 

To which the great man, Singleton, against his will, was brought. 


And then the wretched woman told the old, new, hackney’d tale: 
No sooner did he hear her voice than Ned turned deathly pale 
And hid his eyes behind his hand, while thus the woman raved ; 
‘‘D’ye think I care for prison cells now this poor child is saved ? 

I lost a good man’s love, long since, and trusted one who lied, 

Who ruined, then deserted me ; and God knows how I’ve tried 

For work to keep his babe since we were left in London town— 

For that I’ve sunk to lowest depths! I’d sink still deeper down 

To keep his image here on earth, who blacken’d my good name, 
To hear on every hand prociaimed my first wronged lover’s fame. 


My poor pinched faceno traces bears of aught but sad distress, 

And men now spurn the wretched girl whom once they would 
caress : 

To-night my starving little one—almost of life bereft— 

Had begged in vain, and then [ said ‘Infanticide or theft! ’ 

I stole a purse and saved a life! Now pack us off to jail.” 

Just then the urchin’s tiny hand removed her thick black veil, 

And while she, scoffing, railed at Ned with foul derisive cries 

He raised his head and met.the glance of—Blanche’s dark brown 
eyes ; 

The same brown eyes—but now a look he’d never thought to paint, 

Their lustre gone, they only bore foul dissipation’s taint. 


Yes! Blanche it was, who—when she saw Ned’s hollow saddened 


eyes, 
And hair so white, and back so bent—stood hushed in grieved 
surprise. 


To save the faithless wench, Ned lied; he said, ‘‘ The woman’s mad, 

My purse I gave, with all my heart, to help her starving lad.” 

The eyes of Blanche and Ned were fixed, and Blanche could scarce 
draw breath, 

And then there came a silence to be broken but by death. 
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The great man of the court had said, “‘ To heed the tale I’m loath!” 
When, looking still at Blanche, Ned took this false but solemn oath ; 
“I speak the truth! the holy truth! So judge me, God!” he said ; 
A moment’s pause, a heavy thud, and—Ned had fallen dead. 


Now Blanche lives on and rears her boy in virtue’s happy ways, 
For Ned had left her all his wealth—and night and day she prays: 
‘*Oh, Lord! to save my worthless soul the awful lie was spoken, 
’Twas me he loved, for me he sinn’d, by me his heart was broken; 
For me, with perjured lips he came to meet his last account, 
Almighty God! wash clean his soul at mercy’s gentle fount.” 
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Recent Theatrical Literature. 


HE new édition-de-luxe of Dr. Doran’s “‘ Their Majesties’ 
Servants,” which has been edited by Mr. Robert W. Lowe, 

and published in three handsome volumes by Mr. J. C. Nimmo, 
will deservedly rank high among illustrated works which deal with 
the history and traditions of our stage. Not only has the task of 
editorship been entrusted to a writer who has brought to it much 
loving care and knowledge of dramatic literature, but for the first 
time an attempt has been made to place before the eyes of the 
«eader the actual presentment of those performers of olden times 
who figure in Dr. Doran’s pages, and who, after filling so large a 
place in the minds of their contemporaries, have vanished from the 
scene, leaving behind them, for the most part, only a few more or 
less doubtful traditions. Hazlitt has somewhere said that, whereas 
many people have a a strong desire to pry into futurity, he would 
be satisfied if he could but recall the past and see Betterton and 
Booth, and Wilks and Dogget, and Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Oldfield, 
and Mrs, Bracegirdle and Mrs. Cibber, and even Cibber himself 
(who, by the way, was certainly more than a match even for the 
great Mr. Pope) and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Abingdon, and Shuter 
and Garrick, and many others whom he mentions, of those who 
have “ eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” How many are there who 
would not join in Hazlitt’s wish! We cannot, of course, com- 
pare the merits of these popular idols, and see whether Betterton 
as Hamlet did indeed turn pale when he beheld his father’s ghost, 


or whether Garrick really carried his mimetic art to the extent of 


imitating the features of other persons ; but we can, at least, get 
a very good notion of the appearance of these, and a host of other 
performers, from this sumptuous work. For itis worthy of note that 
of all the beautiful copperplate engravings and the exquisite little 
wood-blocks so delicately printed on inlaid Japanese paper, there 
isnot one which has not a history or which is not a reproduction 
of a contemporary print or painting. Here we may behold their 
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majesties’ “ servants ” not always in their habit as they lived—as 
witness Nell Gwynne depicted in accordance with the artificial 
style which prevailed at the Restoration in loose drapery, sur- 
mounted by a cloth canopy which her attendant cupids are pulling 
aside to reveal her reclining upona flowery bank, with a palaceanda 
lake in the background—but often more interesting still in the 
costume in which they were wont to appear in the more famous of 
their impersonations. It is amusing to note, for instance, in the 
spirited little drawings by Sayer of Garrick and his contemporaries 
scattered about the book in the form of head and tail pieces, the 
effect produced by Garrick as King Lear in his knee-breeches, 
short ermine-trimmed jacket, and cambric necktie, or again as 
Macbeth in knee-breeches and long waistcoat and tail-coat trimmed 
with scarlet and gold. Surely, one would think, an actor who 
could contrive to impress an audience in such a make-up as this 
must be made of different stuff from that of the performers of 
the present day, if it were not borne in mind how powerful is the 
influence of association, and that in an age of greater simplicity 
in the accessories of the stage, it probably never occurred to any- 
one to attach importance to these and similar anachronisms. 
Among our histories of the stage this of Dr. Doran occupies a 
unique position. What makes it more interesting to the general 
reader than the plodding labours of Genest, or the no less useful 
than readable book of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, is the fact that it deals 
rather with the personality of the players and their fortunes and 
misfortunes than with the vicissitudes of the playhouses in which 
they appeared, or the rise and progress of our dramatic literature. 
Whether or not the proper study of mankind is man, it is certain 
that it is one which will never be wanting in attractiveness. There 
is something particularly inspiriting in reading of the early 
struggles of those who, from the humblest beginnings, as is so 
frequently the case with the successful actor, are destined to reach 
the highest places in the world’s estimation. What would not one 
give to be able to say one word of hope and encouragement to 
Kean as, travel-stained and sick at heart, he dances and sings and 
acts before a handful of poor rustics in order to earn a few 
shillings to help him on his way? Even the smallest details, the 
jealousies of the green-room, the salaries of the actors of a past 
generation, contrasting so unfavourably with those of a more 
luxurious age like the present, are full of human interest. These 
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are the matters with which Dr. Doran deals, and he deals with 
them in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. 


For all this, however, it is impossible to accept Dr. Doran’s 
book as a serious history. The imaginative faculty with which he 
was abundantly endowed was apt to run away with him, so 
that he almost seems to have fancied himself an eye-witness 
of the far-off scenes he describes. Professor Freeman was 
particularly indignant with the historical painter who, after reading 
his account of the battle of Hastings, privately wrote and asked 
him whether the sun was shining on that memorable day in 
England’s history. Mr. Freeman simply did not know, and there- 
fore did not say whether this was so or not. Dr. Doran was less 
scrupulous. He never hesitated as it were to put in the most 
brilliant of suns for purposes of effect. Take for instance the 
following account of the doings of the players at the moment when 
Monk’s entry into London proclaimed the downfall of the Common 
wealth : “The Oxford vintner’s son, Will Davenant, might be 
seen bustling about in happy hurry, eagerly showing young Better- 
ton how Taylor used to play Hamlet under the instruction of 
Burbage, and announcing bright days to open-mouthed Kynaston, 
ready at a moment’s warning to leap over his master’s counter 
and take his standing at the balcony as the smooth-cheeked Juliet.”’ 
Considering the meagre details of the stage history of this period 
which have come down to us, the circumstantial character of this 
narrative upon the face of it throws doubt upon the story. It is 
of course a mere exercise of the imagination, but even a fanciful 
sketch such as this should at least have reasonable air or pro- 
bability. With the exception of the occasional allusions to public 
performances to be found in Pepys, it may practically be said the 
only contemporary authority we have for the theatrical events of 
the thirty years following the Restoration, a period which saw the 
first appearance of professicnal actresses and the introduction of 
scenery and “ machines” upon the boards, is the “‘ Roscius Angli- 
canus” of Downes, the prompter, a pamphlet of fifty small sized 
pages largely made up of lists of names and transcripts of play- 
bills. There is certainly nothing here to show that at the time 
referred to, the Oxford vintner’s son was even acquainted with 
Betterton or Kynaston. It is, in fact, extremely unlikely that he 
would have been. Davenant, whose “ bustling about” is thus 
referred to, was then a gentleman of nearly fifty-five years of age, who 
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had been made Poet Laureate by Charles I., on the death of Ben 
Jonson twenty-three years previously, and knighted six years after 
that event. He had been a great man at Court, and an intimate 
friend of Clarendon, Blount, and Suckling. It isnot conceivable, 
therefore, that he was on terms of intimacy, as is represented, 
with young Betterton, then twenty-two years of age, or Kynaston 
whose extreme youth was specially dwelt upon by Downes, as 
indicating the main reason why he achieved success in female 
characters. Neither of them had as yet appeared on the stage— 
that is to say, neither had done anything to make himself a note- 
worthy person. The allusion to Kynaston as being behind his 
master’s counter, which adds to the improbability of the story, 
appears to rest upon no better authority than that of Gildon, who, 
in his “ Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton,” a worthless production 
written fifty years afterwards, at Betterton’s death, and made up 
almost entirely of irrelevant matter, states that Betterton and 
Kynaston were fellow-apprentices under Rhodes, then a bock- 
seller at Charing Cross. That Rhodes, when he turned manager 
should find that he had in his two apprentices men who could 
not only play leading characters, but who could display in 
them ability which enabled both to leave an imperishable 
name in the annals of the stage, can hardly be 
accepted on the mere statement half a century afterwards 
of the author of a catchpenny life of a celebrity just departed. 
As for Kynaston being ready to play Juliet, this might well have 
been, but as a matter of fact when “ Romeo and Juliet” was first 
performed after the re-opening of the theatres, women were 
already to be seen upon the stage, and the Juliet was Mrs. Saun- 
derson. Downes, in enumerating the pieces produced under 
Davenant’s management, says:—‘‘The tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Hamlet being performed by Mr. Betterton; Sir William (having 
seen Mr. Taylor, of the Black Fryers Company, act in it, who 
being instructed by the author, Mr. Shakespeur) taught Mr. 
Betterton in every particle of it.” This was after Davenant had 
engaged Betterton and Kynaston to perform in his Company in 
consequence, it is to be presumed, of their success under Rhodes’s 
management. Davenant would therefore naturally communicate to 
Betterton any knowledge he may have possessed of the traditions 
of the character, since he had a direct interest in Betterton’s 
success in the part. This, then, isthe slender basis upon which 
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rests the whole story about the “ open-mouthed ” Kynaston, and 
the rest of it. The description of the terrible times of the Civil 
War is more seriously misleading. ‘‘ Between politics, perverse 
parties, the plague, and the Parliament,” says Dr. Doran, “ the 
condition of the actors fell from bad to worse.” In proof of this 
he cites the “Dialogue between Cave of the Fortune and Reed of 
the Fryers.” This dialogue, published early in 1641, simply 
deplores the loss of employment by the actors owing to an out- 
break of the plague. One of the speakers, it is true, says that 
‘* monopolers are down, the Star Chamber is down,” and so forth, 
and isapprehensive that such humble folks as actors may possibly 
be put down too, but this is mere speculation, and he says nothing 
of any actual connection between politics and the straits to which 
the players were reduced, while his companion is strongly of 
opinion that even his fears for the future are unfounded. Imme- 
diately afterwards Dr. Doran proceeds to say:—‘ At length 
arrived the fatal year, 1647, when, after some previous attempts 
to abolish the actors, the Parliament disbanded.the army and 
suppressed the players.” When the first ordinance of 1647 was 
put forth, the players had already been suppressed for more than five 
years, although it is true that at thistime plays had “of late” “ begun 
to come in again.” It was, in fact, on the 2nd of September, 
1642, that the order of the Lords and Commons went forth, pro- 
hibiting the acting of stage plays ‘‘ owing to the distressed estate 
of Ireland, steeped in her own blood, and the distracted estate of 
England, threatened with a cloud of blood by civill warre.” This 
edict, to which Dr. Doran does not once refer, was not only an 
‘* attempt” to suppress the players, but it meant absolute beggary 
to them. This is clearly shown in the curious little pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Actors’ Remonstrance for the silencing of their pro- 
fession and banishment from their several houses,” published in 
the following year. In it, the author, supposed to be an actor, 
pleads in a humble tone fora more tolerant attitude on the part 
of the existing Government, and attributes to the closing of the 
theatres “‘the great impoverishment and utter undoing of our- 
selves, wives and children and dependants.” Dr. Doran, having 
made no reference to the order of 1642, is driven to attribute the 
enlistment of the actors among the troops on the King’s side to 
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the ordinances of 1647, when the civil war was ‘nearly over, and 
Hart and others, according to Wright’s ‘‘ Historia Histrionica,”’ 
had long been fighting against the Parliament. Nor is this all, 
for he places the ordinance of February, 1647, before that of 
October, 1647, because he fails. to take account of the fact that 
the old year did not end until March. The consequence is that, 
having quoted the very stringent provisions of the former 
measure, he proceeds to dwell upon the supposed exceptional severity 
of the latter, and even upon the motives of those who passed it, 
merely because he thinks it superseded the other, the very 
opposite being the case. Had he consulted the October ordinance 
instead of quoting a brief account of it at second-hand from the 
Perfect Weekly Account he would have seen the groundlessness of 
his theory. The February ordinance was severe enough in all 
conscience without being succeeded by any more drastic measure, 
It may be imagined that in the case of a book with so little regard 
for accuracy, Mr. Lowe’s painstaking and conscientious labours in 
verifying facts and figures must necessarily tend to shake the con. 
fidence of the reader in the author’s narrative. Mr. Lowe, for 
instance, points out that Gosson’s “‘ Short Treatise against Stage- 
Players” was written in 1579, and not in 1587 as is here stated. 
Dr. Doran in giving the latter date was tempted to add that this 
was “while the Roman Catholics were deploring the death cf 
Mary Stuart” and so forth, proceeding to enumerate the chief 
events of a time which turns out to have nothing to do with 
Gosson’s book. Even this is less absurd than his mistake in 
saying that “the acting of Julius Cesar by Hippisley and others 
as a comic piece was not a happy idea.” Mr. Lowe has dis- 
covered an entry in Genest’s History as follows: ‘‘ Julius Cesar ; 
comic characters—Hippisley, &c.,” which simply means of course 
that Hippisley and others played those characters in the tragedy 
which are usually entrusted to comic performers. The text 
adopted by Mr. Lowe is that of the first edition, which is fuller on 
the whole than that of the one-volume reprint, but this need not 
have prévented the inclusion of the very interesting play-bill given 
only in the latter, wherein a description is to be found of some per- 
formances by Kean during his career as a stroller in the Ball Room 
of the Munster Yard at York. 


While Mr. Lowe’s annotations to Dr. Doran will be acceptable 
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to all students of theatrical literature, the same writer’s “Biblio- 
graphical Account of English Theatrical Literature,” also issued 
by Mr. Nimmo, will be still more serviceable. Mr. Lowe’s aim 
has been to give a list of all books connected in any way with our 
theatres and theatrical performers, omitting Shakespeariana, as 
being too vast a subject and one already sufficiently dealt with 
elsewhere, and giving no plays except those which, like Colman 
the Younger’s ‘‘ Iron Chest,” for instance, with its furious attack 
on Kemble for his acting, contain some matter of general interest 
beyond the mere text. It is obvious that a list of plays would of 
itself form a considerable work, and would, so far as old produc- 
tions are concerned, be simply a repetition of ‘‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,” and Mr. Halliwell’s “ Dictionary of Old English Plays.” 

It would be easy to find some slight omissions even with these 
limitations. Thus, in the entry to ‘‘ Lee Lewes” should be added 
“‘Comic Sketches; or the Comedian his own Manager,” 1804, 
and the speech of the Earl of Chesterfield against the bill for 
licensing dramatic performances, of which only a Dublin reprint 
of 1749 is mentioned, was published in London in a little tract 
called ‘‘ The Miscellany for 1737,’ which also contains some severe 
remarks upon Colley Cibber and his precious son Theophilus. Mr. 
Albert Smith’s “ Natural History of the Ballet Girl,” 1847, might 
also have been allowed a line among this author’s works. Satirical 
works of this kind are of slight importance, but they have a certain 
interest in after times rather for what they imply than for any 
direct information they contain. However, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any serious omission has been made, and a comparison 
of some scores of titles and dates with actual title-pages has not 
resulted in the discovery of a single error. A stronger recom- 

mendation could hardly be given of a book which is the first of its 

kind, and the value of which depends so largely upon its accuracy. 
Much interesting information upon dramatic history is afforded 
by Mr. Lowe in his notes upon authors and actors, whicharealmost 
invariably judicious. He is rather unjust, however, to Gildon in 
describing the ‘‘Comparison between the Two Stages” as “a 
very coarse and indecent production.” Gildon’s book, so far from 
this, is particularly inoffensive for the age in which it was written. 
Throughout the whole of the two hundred pages of conversation 
upon plays and authors, of which it consists, there are probably 
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not six lines which would have to be retrenched if the volume had 
to be read aloud in the frmily circle at the present day. One 


could hardly say as much for most of the light literature of the 
reign of Queen Anne. 
FreDK. Moy THOMAS. 
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Light and Shade of an Actress’s 
: Career. 


By ELIZA HAMMOND HILLs. 


8 ge moment ’midst the scenes of light, embodiment she seems 

Of cheerfulness and ardour bright, with hopeful smiles she 
beams ; 

Yet, but one moment after, see the nymph deserted, left, 

She weegs alone and silently, she feels of hope bereft. 

One moment, tripping gaily through the mazes of the dance, 

She bursts upon the ravished view with laughing, merry glance ; 

Another moment, sad and worn, with downcast, tearful eye, 

With breaking heart and stifled moan, the Actress passes by ! 


One moment she, a fairy sprite in elfin land, appears, 

In shadowy robe of spotless white to charm the listening ears ; 
Another moment simulates a dame of foreign climes; 

‘ Another, and she backward dates to days of ancient times. 

One moment dressed in lustrous sheen and decked with jewels rare, 
She personates a haughty Queen, a high-born lady fair ; 

Another moment and she begs her friends to show her grace, 

The Actress clothes her wit in rags, instead of silk and lace. 


Now bowed by sorrows and by fears, in mimic scenes of woe, 

One moment she commands our tears with sympathy to flow ; 

A moment—then exerts her pow’r to change those tears to smiles: 
Thus on the stage she “ frets her hour,” and charms us with her wiles. 
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One moment, and with song so gay she will the heart delight, 
Reflect the “follies of the day” in faithful mirror bright : 
Another moment as.a sage of wisdom doth appear, 


Each moment serving for an age in the actress’s career. 


Another moment, and again another change is wrought, 

She murmurs low a sad refrain, her mind appears distraught ; 

The tale she whispers now is one, tho’ o/d, for ever new, 

It is the “ old, old story ” of the false love and the true ! 

Of plighted vows forgotten, and of loving hearts betrayed— 

A moment—then she pauses, and—the sunshine follows shade :— 
Her manner changes with the scene, light-hearted now and gay 
The Actress is once more a queen—the Village “ Queen of May!” 


One moment “ Joy” she represents, then “ Hope ” becomes her theme, 

Then “Madness,” then again relents, to picture “ Love’s Young Dream!” 

Her fancy ever is to range, to conquer, to subdue, 

And with each fleeting moment change, chameleon-like, her hue. 

Thus “ Joy,” and “Grief,” and “ Hope,” and “ Fear,” with art she 
doth adorn, 

That art so cherished and so dear, straight from the Muses born : 

And so each rival passion fans, as though by classic grace 

Inspired, the Actress proudly stands, reflecting Nature’s face. 


One moment she aloft is borne, victorious in her pride, 

Reposing on a golden throne, the laurel by her side ; 

Another moment sees her fall beneath that gilded snare, 

The wreath which they did laurel call conceals the thorns of care. 
One moment, like the eagle proud, she wings her daring flight ; 
Encouraged by th’ applauding crowd, she mounts the giddy height: 
Last moment still, she stands ALONE, the throng of flatterers gone, 
To worship at another shrine—the Actress is ALONE ! 
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Mrs. Kendal’s First Appearance on 
the London Stage. 


N a note to the Editor hurriedly written by me which appeared on 
page 234, I said Mrs. Kendal had appeared nearly two years prior to 
26th Feb., 1855, when she appeared as “ Jeannie (his blind sister),” 


at the Marylebone Theatre, on the first production of “‘ The Seven Poor 


Travellers,” a drama founded on Charles Dickens’ Christmas Tale for 
1854. I then wrote tentatively and without having access to my play 
bills to refresh my memory. As I was then somewhat in error I crave 
permission to make a Correction, and at the same time to place some 
dates on record in the pages of THE THEATRE for future reference. 

Miss Margaret (Madge) Robertson was born at Great Grimsby, in Lin- 
colnshire, on 15th March, 1849 (not 1848 as stated in Mr. Pascoe’s 
Dramatic List), Her father, mother, and family (especially her elder 
brother Tom, who has left his mark on the dramatic literature of his 
time) were all in the profession, and were for years on the Lincolnshire 
Circuit. When their now celebrated daughter made her very first 
appearance on any stage (barring her advent at Great Grimsby) is pro- 
bably unknown. Very likely she went on before she was weaned, “an 
infant, mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” but as that would not 
be “a speaking part” it don’t count. She once kindly informed me that 
her father left some note books, and they may register her earliest walk- 
ing and talking part. 

But these provincial and almost pre-historic appearances, if any, apart, 
when did Miss Robertson make her first appearance on the London stage ? 
In October, 1853, the Theatre Royal, Marylebone, passed from the hands 
of E. T. Smith (who assumed the more national throne of Drury Lane) 
to those of Mr. James William Wallack, formerly of the Haymarket 
‘Company, who opened the house and the campaign with a new com- 
pany. In the company was a Mrs. W. Robertson, from Liverpool, Mr. 
W. Robertson, a Master Robertson, and a Miss Robertson. The season 
opened 3rd October, 1853, with “A Cure for the Heartache,” and “ The 
Fair One with the Golden Locks.” The Christmas Pantomime was “ King 
Ugly Mug; and my Lady Lee of Old London Bridge,’ but I cannot 
find the name of a little girl I am searching for in the playbill, although 
it is exceedingly probable she walked or rather toddled on among the 
fairies on that occasion. On the zoth February, 1854, Mr. Wallack pro- 
duced a new grand romantic nautical drama in five parts by Edward 
Stirling, “ The Struggle for Gold, and the Orphan of the Frozen Sea.” It 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. XI. D 
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was a version of a French piece, “ La Priére des Naufragés,” an Adelphi 
version of which had also been running called “The Thirst for Gold.” 
Part First and Second, Period 1705. It was cast as follows :— 


Carlos ... Se ‘ (the Adventurer) ... Mr. J. W. Wallack. 
Ralph de Lascours (Captain of the Urania) Mr. E. F. Edgar. 
Barabas... se ise (a Cabin Boy) iat Mr. W. Shalders. 
Jean Medoc ... ... (Ship’s Carpenter) ... .. Mr. Wallis. 
Pierre Pacorne... wie (the Armourer ) ei Mr. G. Tanner. 
Grose Pasguin, Jose, Phillipe } Messrs. Marchant, Matthews, 

Vivine, and Henri. Laporte, and Smith. 
Louise de Lascours ... (the Captain’s wife) ... Mrs. J. W. Wallack. 
Marie ... =n bes (a Child) is Miss Robertson. 


In this little part the little child, Madge Robertson, not then five years 
old, made her first appearance on the London stage in a speaking part, 
and with her name attached in the bill of the play. Her mother (Mrs. 
W. Robertson) played the small part of Madame de Bayard, who appears 
only in the third, fourth, and fifth parts of the drama. The scenic feature 
of the drama was “‘the Frozen Sra, stupendous effect of the breaking-up: 
of the ice, the child of the Lascours saved by the timely assistance of a 
DanisH VESSEL, which appears in Fri Sart. N.B.—Thisscene will occupy 
the entire stage, and will constitute the most magnificent mechanical 
effect ever witnessed.” The drama ran as a second piece (the first being, 
not an idiotic farce, as in these degenerate days, but a good substantial 
tragedy or play like “Ion,” “Pizarro,” “The Hunchback,” or “ The 
Stranger”) from zoth February to 18th March, when it was suspended and 
recommenced again for a short time on 1st May. The Wallacks played 
from zoth February to 11th March, when their names are removed from 
the bill, and Mr. Henry Vandenhoff, and Miss Harriet Gordon, and after- 
wards Miss Markham substituted, and on rst May I observe that Marie’s 
character and Miss Robertson’s name are dropped from the bill, probably 
from motives of economy and to lessen the printer’s charges. 

On Boxing Night, 1854, the Pantomime of “Fairy Norval on the 
Grampian Hills, or Lord Ullin's Daughter’’ was produced, but Miss 
Robertson’s name does not appear in the list of characters. On Monday, 
26th February, 1855, Mr. Wallack produced as a concluding piece the 
powerful drama of intense interest entitled ‘‘ The Seven Poor Travellers.” 
Ben Daoud, by Mr. W. Robertson; Countess, Mrs. W. Robertson ; 
Johnny (the little man), by Master Robertson ; Jeannie (his blind sister),. 
by Miss Robertson. This drama was founded on Dickens’ Christmas 
Number of “ All the Year Round ” for 1854,and it ran some time. On 
26th December, 1856, the pantomime of “ Tit, Tat,Toe, and the Fairy Elves 
of the Fourth Estate,” by Francisco Frost, was produced. Among the 
little elves appears Small Pica, by Miss Robertson. So here we find Mrs, 
Kendal appearing as a little girl in a pantomime in the same way as we 
found Miss Ellen Terry had also figured in pantomime. On zoth April, 
1857, a drama was put on the boards (Marylebone boards) called ‘‘ Spare 
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the Rod, and Spoil the Child.” Will and Mary Fondlove (the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fondlove) were played by Master and Miss Robertson. 

I am not able to carry the record farther, but soon after this the 
talented family left the Theatre of Portman Market, Church Street, 
Lisson Grove. I think it may be taken as almost beyond question 
that Mrs. Kendal’s first appearance on the London stage was on the 
zoth February, 1854, as the Child, in “‘ The Struggle for Gold, and the 
Orphan of the Frozen Sea.” 

The Theatre Royal, Marylebone (it seems to have picked up the Royal 
adjective, not earned it), has hada chequered existence, and many 
managers. It was built on the site of a former Portman Theatre by Mr. 
Loveridge, and opened on 13th November, 1837, and has been managed 
by Mr. Hyde, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Nelson Lee, Mr. Fox Cooper, John 
Douglass, Mrs. Warner, Mr. Walter Watts,* Mr. Edward Stirling, Mr. 
Joseph Stammers, E. T. Smith, George Bolton, J. W. Wallack, Henry 
Meadows, John Douglass (a second time), E. C. Seaman, Mr. Bigwood, 
Mr. Emery, E. F. Edgar, Mr. Elliston, Clarence Holt, J. H. Cave, 
Miss Augusta Thomson, Mr. E. Bodenham, Mr. A. Montgomery, 
and Mr. C. Lacy. The result to all those managers was the short word 
which playing Shakespeare used to spell, r-u-i-n, with the exception of 
Mr. Cave, who not only succeeded in paying his way, but also in making 
his way pay him. The fact was, the house, like a bad dog, had a bad 
name, and so H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh was persuaded to go up to 
Portman Market, in October, 1868, and re-christen the house the Royal 
Alfred, and again it started afresh in the belief the change of name would 
change the luck. Mr. H. R. Lacey took the helm, which he dropped at 
the end of four months a sadder and more intelligent man, and Miss 
Henrade became the boss. She soon turned it up. Then a lot of 
managers succeeded which no man could number or name—among 
them, Mr. Worboys, C. Harcourt, G. Sidney, M. Giovanelli, C. Harcourt, 
Miss Nelson, J. H. Cave, Albert West, Alfred Loveridge, etc., etc., etc., 
etc. It resumed its own old honest name about 1873. Time and space 
would fail me to tell of the many celebrated and uncelebrated actors and 
actresses who have trod its boards, but I ought to say that it boasts of 
possessing the longest stage of any theatre in London, which is very 
praiseworthy and creditable to the Marylebone, especially as about twelve 
other London theatres all make the same boast, and almost all with the 
same amount of truth. 





*R ig Mr. Walter Watts there is a tragical story which bears its own lesson. Mr. Watts was 
a clerk in the Globe Insurance Office, and filled up his leisure hours by running a theatre. He kept a 
choice villa in Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, and had a lady actress to assist him in running that 
One day a cheque with forged signatures was discovered in his temporary absence at the office, andina 
short tas he was standing at the Old Bailey, in that terrible iron spiked compartment with subterranean 
stairs in its floor, where many Seg Be have stood before and since. Mr. Alexander 
was his counsel, and did his best to clear him from the imputation that he had stolen and 
forged away £80,000, but it was unavailing. Twelve gentlemen, sitting in another and more comfortable 
compartment, declined to believe the story of the future Lord Chief Justice of Baginad, and Mr. Walter 
Watts was sentenced to 10 years’ transportation. He was ing the time in Newgate waiting for a 
ship to convey himself and other involuntary emigrants to Tasmania, when one beautiful day in July the 
went into his small ment and found Mr. Walter Watts suspended from the iron work of 
his window, dead, Mr. Walter Watts had resigned the management of the unlucky Marylebone 
to take the management of a theatre more enone and ill-starred still—the unfortunate, the doomed 
Olympic. Unfortunate asthe m: generally of these houses have been, Mr. Walter Watts’ 
eareer 





was the most unfortunate, ical, and dramatic. 
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I visited the Marylebone Theatre in September, 1885, and saw 
Boucicault’s celebrated drama of “The Shaughraun.” The principal 
character, Conn, was then played by Mr. Charles Sennett, and played by 
him with vigour, dash, and thorough characterisation. On looking at 
the bill of 2oth February, 1854, 1 find the same Mr. Charles Sennett 
playing the part of Horace de Brionne (a French gentleman) in “The 
Struggle for Gold,” on the same boards in Church Street, Edgware 
Road, with little Miss Robertson, and playing leading characters even 
then. That is thirty-three years ago, and Mr. Sennett has seen more than 
sixty winters. How strange are the freaks of fortune. Probably all those 
whose names are on that bill of February, 1854, are dead, Mr. Charles 
Sennett and Miss Madge Robertson (now Mrs. Kendal) alone excepted. 
Mr. Sennett plays the same parts he has played all through one-third of a 
century, and still shines in a suburban hemisphere—probably unheard of 
beyond its tiny limits— while the little girl has become probably the very 
foremost exponent of her art in the three kingdoms—respected, admired, 
beloved, more than any of her sister artistes, honoured not only by her 
Sovereign in her seclusion, but by the “love, honour, and obedience of 
troops of friends.” 

Gro. TAwseE. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


The most interesting musical event of the past month, beyond all ques- 
tion, was the production of Richard Wagner's symphony, for the first time 
in this country, by Mr. George Henschel, at one of the excellent concerts 
given under that accomplished musician’s direction at St. James’s Hall. As 
the work in question is the only one of its kind composed by the great 
Saxon master, and as the Wagnerian clique in London is strong in 
numbers, enthusiastic, and well-to-do, it might have fairly been anticipated 
that the fashionable concert-room would have been thronged to incon- 
venience on the occasion in question. I may confess that I, despite my 
deeply-rooted distrust of the so-called “ musical public,” cherished a fond 
delusion to that effect, although the sparse attendance at the first concert 
of Mr. Henschel’s series should have warned me not to expect much 
liberality of support to really meritorious enterprise of that class from 
metropolitan dilettanti during the “‘ off” season. At a time of year when 
it is “the thing” to frequent musical performances, society would have 
besieged the purlieus of St. James’s Hall in order to gain a hearing of so 
important a novelty as an unique Wagnerian symphony. In November, 
London’s four millions odd could not furnish the small number of music- 
lovers requisite to fill Mr. Henschel’s stalls and balconies, which—as on 
the previous evening, during an exceptionally attractive “‘ Monday Pop” 
—displayed long and lamentable solutions of continuity, as far as their 
occupants were concerned. 





Considering that the symphony was composed by a lad of nineteen, 
whose nature was wholly impregnated for the time being with Beethovenism, 
it may safely be pronounced as remarkable a work as any of its class 
created during the past half-century. It abounds with clever imitations— 
not servile copies—of a great model, but is also replete with invention and 
contrivance. It was in Wagner’s nature to be prolix, and to repeat himself 
with frequency prepense whenever he deemed it necessary to insist upon 
the super-excellence of his musical notions. Hence the tiresomeness of 
certain parts of his symphony—a tiresomeness which is by no means absent 
from his riper works. But the inborn genius of the man reveals itself over 
and over again in each successive movement—here in the shape of a 
beautiful theme, there in a strikingly picturesque orchestral effect ; again in 
a superb contrapuntal exercise, and again in a novel combination of 
instruments. Two of the movements, the andante and scherzo, are strong 
enough to have been written by Beethoven in his youth; two, the allegro 
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and the finale, are comparatively weak and crude, though relieved here and 
there from dulness by fine ideas and bright episodes. On the whole, the 
work is one which deserves more than one attentive hearing from every 
cultivated musician, but which will never, in my humble opinion, achieve 
popularity in England or Germany. It was admirably conducted by Mr. 
Henschel, and no less excellently rendered by his well-balanced orchestra. 
The shilling element in the audience listened to it greedily and applauded 
judiciously. No more meritorious artistic success than the performance of 
Wagner’s symphony is likely to be recorded throughout the musical season 
to come ; but it is fortunate for the director of the London Symphony 
Concerts that the finances of his impresa are not dependent upon the 
patronage of the wealthier classes of English society, for they steadfastly 


continue to withhold their pecuniary support from this eminently deserving 
undertaking. 


A really pleasant musical incident, enlivening at least one gloomy after- 
noon of the dismallest of months, was Jeanne Douste’s Pianoforte Recital, 
which took place at Prince’s Hall, before a numerous and appreciative 
audience. The pretty, graceful child executed a long and difficult pro- 
gramme with the incomparable ease and accuracy, musical intelligence 
and artistic taste that have won her the foremost place amongst juvenile 
female pianists of the day. Her reading of the Moonlight Sonata was 
particularly fine—tender and impressive in the adagio sostenuto, crisp and 
feathery in the allegretto, stormy and fiery in the impetuous presto agitato. 
Little Jeanne’s astounding tricks of technique were exhibited to extra- 
ordinary advantage in two compositions the intricacy of which imposes a 
severe trial upon the supplest of fingers—Moszkowski’s “Caprice Es- 
pagnol,” and Chopin’s prestissimo study in E minor. With the delightful 
simplicity of style exacted from executants by the earlier eighteenth- 
century compositions, she played several charming trifles by J. S. Bach, 
Grétry, Scarlatti, and Rameau, as well as Mozart’s quaint and extremely 
difficult Gigue ; a Mendelssohn Scherzo, Schumann’s “ Einsame Blumen,” 
Chopin’s gigantic A flat Polonaise, and two MS. works of striking merit, 
a Barcarolle by Emil Bach, and a Gavotte by Francesco Berger, completed 
the tale of her deft and dainty feats, one and all of which were hailed with 
enthusiastic plaudits by her delighted hearers, amongst whom I noticed 
many of London’s leading musical critics and amateur pianists. I under- 
stand that Jeanne Douste and her no less remarkably gifted sister Louise 
have made arrangements to remain in England throughout the winter and 
the ensuing fashionable season. It is to be hoped that they will be fre- 
quently heard in public as well as private, for their playing is as satisfactory 
to the intelligence as it is gratifying to the ear. To many hundreds of our 
drawing-room dilettanti a course of sedulous listening to the fairy-like 
sisters, when jointly or separately interpreting well-known P. F. works of 
the romantic school, could scarcely fail {to be of inestimable value; for 
these young ladies have not only attained perfection in the manipulation of 
the keyboard, but a high degree of interpretative intellectuality. 
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London has seen the last of Adelina Patti for at least a year to come, 
‘On the 6th of December she took farewell of her metropolitan friends and 
admirers, to the number of several thousands, at a concert of excellent 
quality given by Mr. Kuhe in the huge Albert Hall, on that occasion 
brilliantly illuminated for the first time with electric light. The coup @ail 
presented by the vast rotunda, crowded in every part with well-dressed 
spectators—the female element conspicuously predominating in the more 
expensive places—was really a magnificent one. To my mind, the only 
merit of the Albert Hall is its size, which bad lighting has hitherto failed 
to show off—for it is hideously decorated, horribly draughty, as bad as bad 
-can be from the acoustic point of view, and peculiarly unpleasant to get 
to or away from on wheels; in fact, a gigantic failure, in which the 
inexpugnable unpracticality of the English nation finds gigantic and con- 
vincing expression. But it is big ; and the new system of lighting displays 
its imposing size with striking effect. A great throng of people, too, is 
always an impressive sight, and, when Madame Nicolini made her adieux 
the other night, there must have been between six and seven thousand 
persons gathered together in the building. 


She sang as she has always sung whenever I have been privileged 
to hear her—that is to say, inimitably. The rich quality of her voice is 
unimpaired ; her intonation is as pure, her flexibility and splendour of 
“‘ attack” as marvellous, as of yore. Nothing could be more superb than 
the désinvolture with which she rendered the bravuva passages of the florid 
avie from “ Lucia” and “I Puritani”—nothing more touching than her 
delivery of the simple old ditty, “‘Home, sweet Home,” or of Mattei’s 
chanson d’occasion, “ Kiss and Good-bye.” Need I say that she was called 
again and again—that ladies waved their handkerchiefs and men their hats 
enthusiastically in farewell greeting to the pet of the public on the eve of 
her departure for a transatlantic tour, at the close of which, a twelvemonth 
hence, she will return to this country with fifty thousand pounds added to 
her already considerable fortune! As her talent is unique, so is its reward. 
What statesman’s, scientist’s, soldier’s services to mankind have ever yet 
been recompensed at the rate of £50,000 a year? On the other hand, 
what statesman, scientist, or soldier, ever gave so much perfect pleasure to 
so large a number of human beings as has been given by the superlative 
singing of Adelina Patti? Suum cuique tribuito. I may add that Mr. 
Kuhe’s concert was an interesting one, apart from its paramount attraction. 
‘Trebelli, Santley, and Lloyd sang their best, which is bad to beat; 
Marianne Eissler played Sarasate’s fantastic ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen” with ex- 
cellent taste, and Mr. Leo Stern displayed a rare mastery of that most 
sympathetic of stringed instruments, the violoncello. 


Emma Nevada’s starring tour in Portugal has been an unbroken tale of 
artistic successes. At Lisbon she was engaged by the San Carlos impre- 
sario, Senhor Valdez, for ten performances, at all of which the King, 
Queen, and Court were present, the house being crowded upon each 
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occasion, and when I last heard from her she had just renewed her engage- 
ment until the middle of December. The Lisbon papers teem with 
enthusiastic accounts of her “triumphs” in the parts of Amina, Gilda, and 
Violetta. Her own account of “life in the Portuguese capital” is so 
graphic and vivacious that, at the risk of being reproached with indiscre- 
tion by the bright little lady when next we meet, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of reproducing a few passages from a letter of her inditing. 


“Lisbon certainly ‘takes the cake’ for rain, quantity and quality of cats, 
and women with moustachios. If you want to know the characteristics of 
Lisbon, Jes voila / It rains here all day and night, without even stopping 
to take breath ; and if, by mistake, the sun does happen to peep out for a 
moment at nine o’clock in the morning, he gets such a smack in the eye 
from the rain that he vanishes in consternation, and never shows his face 
again all day. All the sunshine, all the life of Lisbon, is in the San Carlos 
theatre. Thither, whenever there is any attraction, everybody goes, 
whether he can conveniently pay for his seat or not. And when they are 
pleased, they do everything but pull down the house. 


‘*Every house in Lisbon harbours from three to ten cats—fine, strong 
animals—that live quite sans cérémonte with the family. A few years ago 
there was a very rich gentleman, residing near the San Carlos theatre, who 
was the owner of eighty cats, which he adored. These precious animals 
had free entrance to the stage of the San Carlos, and; whenever there was 
a prima donna engaged whose voice and method did not suit them, they 
set up such a howling from the wings and flies that the singer got jealous 
and quitted the theatre. When this good man (the owner of the cats) 
died, he left half of his immense fortune to these eighty cats. They were, 
consequently, nourished and taken care of, and ‘went and multiplied,’ as 
the Bible tells us to do. This circumstance accounts for the number of 
cats in Lisbon. The stage-manager of the San Carlos says from time to 
time, ‘It is a very curious fact that we never see any mice in the theatre!’ 
(Eighty cats!!) He is a calm, observant man ; but I don’t seem to feel 
that he has a keen sense of humour.” 


I hear with great pleasure that one of our most graceful and scholarly 
musical composers, Mr. Hamilton Clarke, is likely to become known ere 
long to the Viennese public, by whom his delicate fancy, melodious inspi- 
rations, and remarkable power of description in sound, are likely to be 
more keenly appreciated than they have hitherto been in this country. 
Mr. Vert, the well-known impresario—himself a ripe musician—has volun- 
teered to take over two or three of Mr. Clarke’s orchestral scores to the 
Kaiserstadt, and submit them to Dr. Hans Richter, with a view to their 
performance in the course of the winter season at one or more of the 
inimitable concerts given by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. I trust 
that one of the works entrusted to Mr. Vert is the overture to “ Hamlet,” 
a noble and poetical composition which was to have been produced last 
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year by the Philharmonic Society, but, for some unexplained reason, failed 
to obtain a hearing. In Germany, this overture could not fail to establish 
Mr. Clarke’s renown as a learned and genial writer of dramatic music. He 
has lately published a string quartet, which is dedicated to Madame 
Neruda, and will be heard one of these days at a Monday or Saturday Pop. 
As I am assured, Mr. Arthur Chappell thinks very highly of it, and, should 
he decide upon bringing it out, our gifted fellow-countryman will find him- 
self, to the best of my knowledge, in the enviable position of being the first 
English composer who has contributed a string quartet to the réfertoive of 
the Popular Concerts. Asa matter of fact, few Englishmen have taken the 
trouble to compose works of this particular description. Macfarren, I 
believe, wrote more than one, but I do not remember that any of his 
quatuors have been played under Arthur Chappell’s auspices. 


It appears that Carl Rosa has lately declined the offer of an English 
opera, the joint work of Miss Graves (the author of “ Nitocris II.”) and 
Hamilton Clarke, his ground of refusal being the Egyptian scenario, which 
he deems unattractive and uninteresting to the general public, even in the 
case of “ Aida.” I have often wondered why the enterprising Director-in- 
Chief of the Carl Rosa Company has not confided one of the many libretti 
in his possession to Mr. Clarke, with a commission to set it to music. With 
his flow of melody, aptitude in orchestration, keen dramatic instinct and 
thorough knowledge of stage requirements, Mr. Clarke’s musical vocation, it 
seems to me, should be the composition of operas avant fout, and it would be 
but fairto English music-lovers, as well to himself, to afford him anopportunity 
of showing what he is capable of in a line of work for the pursuit of which he 
has undergone exceptional training. We shall hear of Mr. Clarke, however» 
in another direction presently—that is to say, in connection with a literary 
venture. He has, as I understand, written a series of short stories, each 
of which has a musician for its hero and is pervaded by a strong love- 
interest. In this work, which will shortly be published, Mr. Clarke’s com- 
prehensive experiences in the musical profession are utilised to illustrate 
the blind God’s influence upon the composer and executant alike. 
Amongst his leading personages figure orchestral conductors aud instru- 
mental drudges, gay military bandsmen and humble chorus-girls, haughty 
operatic prime donne and meek cathedral choristers. If “ that which he 
hath done” may be received as “earnest of the things which he shall 
do,” matter of much interest will be contained in Mr. Clarke’s forthcoming 


‘volume ; for I remember that a novel from his pen, entitled “ Saved by a 


Smile,” and published about a year ago by Messrs. Vizetelly, abounded in 
powerful situations and was remarkably well written throughout. 





The Westminster Orchestral Society has issued an interesting report 
of its proceedings during the second year of its existence, calling atten- 
tion to the marked progress achieved by its executant members in effec- 
tiveness of ensemble playing during the musical season of 1886-87. The 
reality of this progress has already been cordially acknowledged by the musi- 
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cal editors of the leading London journals, who have recorded their opinion 
that the association is destined to take a high rank among the amateur 
musical institutions of this metropolis. Its concerts have presented 
‘several especially attractive features, amongst others the re-production 
last February of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s concerto in D for violoncello and 
orchestra, a work of that delightful composer’s youth, which had been 
brought forward at the Cryst alPalace, by Piatti, in 1866, and since that 
time had not been performed in public. It is extremely to the credit of 
an association barely two years old, and composed almost exclusively of 
amateurs, that in the course of its second season its orchestra should have 
given eminently satisfactory renderings of symphonies by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, concertos by Barnett, Macfarren, and 
Sullivan, overtures by Rossini (5), Auber (3), Sullivan (2), Beethoven (2), 
Schubert, Nicolai, Spohr, Donizetti, Mozart, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, 
and Macpherson, and several other concerted works of considerable 
musical importance. In the above performances no fewer than sixty-eight 
working or “ orchestral” members of the society took part, a fact to which 
the honorary secretary of the council, Mr. Algernon Rose, refers with 
justifiable pride. The financial situation of the association is significant of 
its material prosperity, and should it secure the public support which it 
unquestionably deserves, a long, brilliant, and, above all, useful career is 
before it. Every earnest English musician and music-lover must wish it 
~well. 


CLAVICHORD. 
Gweeyp"s 


Our Play=Bor. 


* EVADNE.” 


Tragedy, in five acts. {By Ricnarp LaLor SHIEL. 
Revived, at the St. James’s Theatre, Saturday afternoon, November 19, 1887. 
“The King of Naples Mr. C. M. Yor. Spalatro ... ... ... Mr. E. W. THomas. 
Ludovico... ... .«. «. Mr. L8wis WALLER. Servant Mr. Drucs. 
« Mr Forses Dawson. Olivia... ... ... Miss GRACE ARNOLD, 
. Mr.H. 6 Evadne ... ... «.. Mrs. C. MansHamM Ras. 
«» Mr, Henry NEVILLE. | 

When originally produced at Covent{Garden, February 10, 1819, 
Macready was the Ludovico; C. Kemble, Vicentio ; Young, Colonna; 
Abbot, King of Naples ; Connor, Spalatro; Miss O'Neill, Evadne; aid Mrs. 
Faucit, Olivia. The play ran thirty nights, Macready and Miss O’Neil 
enhancing their reputation in their respective characters. It has since 
been revived by Phelps in 1845, at Sadler’s Wells. 

Mrs. C. Marsham Rae, who had achieved a certain amount of success 
for a débutante in “The Witch,” should have gained considerably more 
experience before attempting the part of “ Evadne,” which would tax 
the powers of any actress of admitted histrionic reputation. In the last 
act Mrs. Rae exhibited dignity, but the rest of her performance, from the 
power required, in her hands became hysterical. Mr. 'Lewis Waller's 


Ludovico was carefully thought out, and reflected much credit on him. 
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Mr. Henry Neville was a good representative of the proud and head- 
strong Colonna. ‘Evadne” is a play that will in all probability not be 
seen again, and I have, therefore, thought it would be interesting to give 
the cast as a matter of record. 


“THE CIRCASSIAN.” 


” in three oate, of ada| from “ Le Voyage en Caucase ”’ 
Emmuz BLAVET ‘ABRICE CARRE, 
First produced at the eauee Theatre, November 19, 1887. 
Mr. Townley Snell Mr. Davip JamEs Lara... i. «+ «» + Miss Annie Hueues 
Mr. Hopper... ... ... .. Mr. WM. BLAKELEY Troika ... ... .. .. «. Miss F. Moors 
Frank Hopper ... ...... Mr. Sypnsy BrouaH | Mary... ... ... ... ... Miss C. Vinine 
Schamyl... ... ... ... ... Mr. Ggorce Gmppens | Jane... ... ... ... ... .. Miss M. Scaruerr 


John... vee. =e oe 6~M. OC. EDMONDS Kadouja... ... ... ... .. MissFrouiiorr Pacsr 
Mrs. Townley Snell Mrs. E. PHELPS 


Some considerable time ago, we were told that ‘“‘The Circassian” 
was to be produced by Mr. Charles Wyndham, and rumours to that 
effect frequently cropped up, but the piece never was in the bills till 
the abovementioned date, and seeing how thoroughly it failed, I can 
quite understand its being kept back by Mr. Wyndham. The 
adaptor on the programme is given as F. W. Broughton, but from 
what I gather from him, he had little more to do with it than to 
furbish up and dothe best he could with an existing MS. The first 
act was very funny indeed. Mr. Townley Snell poses as a great 
traveller and successful writer under false pretences. He has pub- 
lisehed, under his own name, a work which has fallen into his hands. 
The nephew of the real author discovers this, and with a view to 
expose him, appears at his house as Schamyl, putting Snell into 
agonies of fear, lest he should be disgraced before his wife and 
daughter. The idea of the nephew disguising himself as the great 
warrior and prophet is humorous, but when it comes to his landlady 
and his friends also appearing as Caucasians, and Snell and his wife 
even dressing up in Eastern costumes, the idea is carried too far. I 
have only given the cast and referred to the play in consequence of 
it having been so much spoken of in the past, and expectation conse- 
quently raised to a high pitch. Mr. James could make but little of Snell. 
Mr. George Giddens was very amusing as Schamyl. Mr. Sydney 
Brough gave a remarkably clever and original impersonation of a 
“‘Verdant Green” young gentleman, and Miss Annie Hughes was very 
charming and natural. The rest of the cast exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and it was no-one of the actors’ fault that the “ Circas- 
sian ” was a failure. 


“THE WOMAN-HATER.” 
farce in three acts, by David Lloyd. 
First produced at the Newcastle E meager Royal, Sept. 2nd., 1887. Played in Lendon for the first time 
Bec. Borah ‘| pucintnal Theatre. 
Mr, Samuel Bundy Mr. Epwarp ta Mr. W. CHANDLER. 
Mr. Dobbins Mr. H. KEMBLE. Miss M. A. Victor. 
-++ «ss Miss CLARA CowPER. 
Miss ee Lane... Miss FLORENCE SUTHERLAND. 


Mr. T. P. HAYNES, 
Though it is principally on Mr. Terry’s shoulders that falls the 
pleasant burden of amusing the audience, the author has made all 
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his characters entertaining ones. Mr. Samuel Bundy, professedly a 
mysogynist, in reality adores the fair sex so much that he has 
for years been contemplating matrimony and in imagination has taken 
countless wedding trips. At length he declares his passion for Mrs. 
Joy and is accepted. In confiding this to Mrs. Walton she takes his 
mode of imparting the intelligence as a proposal to herself, and almost 
immediately he receives a letter from a Mrs. Brewster, consenting to 
become his wife, he having corresponded with and proposed to her 
some months before. In despair at this accumulation of prospective 
wives, he hides himself from them all for a time; but at length, deter- 
mined to brave the worst, he returns and weds Mrs. Joy. They are 
about to start on their wedding trip, when Bundy is carried off toa 
mad-house in mistake for Mr. Dobbins, who has also fallen a victim 
to the charms of Mrs. Brewster, and whose strange conduct and 
melancholy behaviour have induced his sister, Mrs. Walton, to confide 
him to the care of Dr. Lane. Here Alice Lane, the doctor’s daughter 
and Bundy, and Mr. Dobbins, who calls to consult the doctor, all take 
each other for lunatics, but at length explanations are given, the 
mistake cleared up, and Bundy’s sanity vouched tor by Tom Ripley 
on the condition that his guardian (Bundy) consents to his marriage 
with Alice. Mr. Terry was extremely funny, and in the mad-house 
scene more particularly convulsed his audience. Mr. Alfred Bishop 
gave a capital sketch of the fashionable consulting physician. Miss 
Clara Cooper was very charming as the fascinating Mrs. Joy, and 
Miss Florence Sutherland played the part of a very sweet and attrac- 
tive young girl most naturally. ‘The Woman-Hater” was received 
with every mark of approval. Mr. Pemberton’s well written domestic 
drama, ‘‘Off Duty,” preceded the farce. Mr. Lionel Brough in it resumed 
his originalfcharacter of Sergeant Bloss with a rugged yet pathetic 
truth to nature that gained him the heartiest applause. 


“TWO ROSES.” 


Comedy in three acts, by James OLBERY. 
Originally produced June 4th, 1870. Latest Revival, December 7th, 1887, Criterion. 


on oo, ; Mr. W1LL1AM FARREN. Servant .. Mr. J.R. SHERMAN. 
we eee eee Mr. Gzoroe GrIppEnNs. Our Mrs. Jenkins . .. Mrs. E. PHEups. 
Jack Wyatt ++ «: « Mr, SYDNEY Broven. Lotty... . «. «» Miss ANNIE HueGHEs, 
Our Mr. Jenkins ... ... Mr. Davip JAMES Ida ws eee eee ~=Miss Mavup Miuuerr. 
Mr. Furnival... .. .... Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Mrs. Cups ons. ede. cea Miss Emiuy Vinine. 


What playgoer i is there that has not seen “‘ Two Roses,” either 
during the run of its original production or one of its revivals, or at 
an amateur performance ? Who is there that does not know how 
superbly Mr. Henry Irving played Digby Grant, and how well Mr. 
David James succeeded Mr. George Honey as Our Mr. Jenkins ? 
The piece was received with such favour at the Criterion lately that 
I think it will be interesting to give the full cast, as I have no doubt 
after what I trust will be a successful run there, it will be put on the 
shelf again, again to be brought out at some future date, and then 
many will like to refer back and see who were last in it. I do not 
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think Mr. Farren quite hit off Digby Grant: there was too much 
bonhommie about him. He gave me the idea of a gentleman in mind 
as well as in manners, though from him the character could not but 
be amusing. Mr. George Giddens’ reading of the blind Caleb 
Deecie was original and most artistic, and young Mr. Sydney Brough 
has risen another step on the ladder by his manly and genial ren- 
dering of Jack Wyatt. The generous-hearted “traveller,” Our Mr. 
Jenkins, renewed Mr. David James’s former triumphs in the same 
character, and Mr. W. Blakeley was a clever Mr. Furnival, though 
in quite a different vein to his usual manner. Miss Annie Hughes 
and Miss Maud Millett were two very lovely “ Roses,” and, though 
both exquisitely girlish, made the two parts distinct types of in- 
genuous acting. Mr. William Duck, I think, did wisely in so soon 
withdrawing ‘“ The Circassian” and substituting Mr. Albery’s 
delightful comedy. 


«“ SIBERIA.” 


Original Melodrama in six acts. By BARTLEY CAMPBELL. 
First produced in this country at the Princess’s Theatre, Wednesday, Deeember 14th, 1887. 
Teena Neigoff .. .. Mr. J. BARNES. ) Secretary Mr. MARCHAXT. 
Jarac Mr. W. L. Apinepon. Lieut. Pradoft Mr. T. C. Dwyer. 
Spar (a Spy) - ws Mr. James. A.MgapE, | Koskoff ... .. Mr. L. Ernest. 
— «» «» Mr. HARRY PARKER. Peter Christov ‘itch .. Mr. SACKVILLE WEst, 
«+ «. Mr, Forses DAwson. Military a. .. Mr. A. WHITEHEAD. 
Count Stanislaus | Mr. Epwm Cugary, | Marie ... . - +» Miss Mary Rorke. 
Lieut Smailoff Mr. Bassett Ror. Vera... ... ... «» «. Miss CicEny Ricnarps. 
Governor-General Mr. A.R.Hopeson. | Phedora ... ... ... ... Miss BERTIE WILLIS, 
David Jonoski .. ... .... Mr. Henry pg Souta. ; Drovna ... ... ... .. Miss ALICE CHANDOS 
ie eee aes? . | Princess... ...... ... Miss ALICE GirLine 
Landlord ... ... ... .«. Mr. WiLTon PAYNE. Marka... ... ... «. Miss Davis WEBSTER. 
Poluski... ... ... .» o. Mr. Putur Darwin. | Simka ... ... ... ... Miss Mary Love. 
Nordovitch ... ... ... ... Mr. THomas FosTer. | Leffrel ... ... oo «» Miss Krmwin. 
Portoff ... ... ... .. so Mr, BE, LEICESTER. Sara...  ... «+ «ss «- MissGrace HawrHorNe 


For the past six years, ever since its first production at San Fran- 
cisco, we are told that this play has been grateful to American 
audiences, and that the dramatic rights pertaining to it realised a 
goodly sum when they were parted with in consequence of the 
author’s most unhappy illness. Yet on seeing it I can hardly under- 
stand what has made it so successful, except that every act concludes 
with a strong situation. But the action of the play is tardy, the 
interest often dwindles away to be suddenly revived, and comic 
scenes are introduced which disturb the sympathy brought into exist- 
ence for the sufferings of the principal characters. Jaracoff, the 
Governor of a town in Southern Russia, is a libertine. He endea- 
vours to force a kiss from a market woman, and is struck down by 
Ivan, in love with Marie, a beautiful young girl, daughter of the Jew, 
David Janoski. In the next act Jaracoff determines to possess him- 
self of Marie, with whom he is smitten, and so his servile follower, 
Sparta, raises an outcry against the Hebrews amongst the populace, 
who burn the Jewish quarter, and Marie is carried off and her father 
beaten to death. Sara, her sister, follows her to the palace, where 
. She finds that the poor hunted girl has lost her reason, and, driven to 
desperation, she stabs the Governor. As he falls he accuses her of 
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being a Nihilist. For this she is condemned to Siberia, and the most 
impressive scene is that of her departure with many other unfortu- 
nate creatures for their long journey to the mines. The cruelty and 
abuse of power exhibited by the officer commanding the station in 
Siberia drives the prisoners to revolt. They are successful in over- 
coming the guards, and Nicolai Neigoff, Sara’s lover, who has. 
entered the Russian military service, followed her, and planned this 
plot, escapes with her and her servant, Trolsky, a harmless, would-be 
philosophic creature, who, with his sweetheart, Vera, furnish the comic 
element. Finally the sisters with their lovers reach Odessa, when 

just as they are on the point of sailing for America, Jaracoff is going 
to have them all re-arrested. But providence watches over them in 
the shape of the Governor-General, who, disguised, has been a wit- 
ness to Jaracoff's brutality, and allows them to depart. I think that 
if the play does not find continued favour it will not be from any fault 
in the acting. Miss Grace Hawthorne was very pleasing, and did as 
much with the character of Sara as anyone could do perhaps. Miss. 
Mary Rorke played with much tenderness. Mr. J. H. Barnes was 
vigorous and manly, and Mr. Forbes Dawson chivalrous and spirited, 
Mr. De Solla dignified as the persecuted Hebrew, and Miss Cicely 
Richards and Mr. Harry Parker amusing with the comic matter at 
their disposal. Mr. James A. Meade, a good sound actor, made 
capital of his part, and Mr. Edwin Cleary and Miss Bertie Willis 
effectively represented the nobility of the characters of ‘Count Stanis- 
laus and his wife Phedora. “Siberia” was well received on the 
opening night, and the actors “called” at the end of each act 
The scenery was good and the piece well mounted. 


Ceci Howarp. 


SARAH BERNHARDT AND “LA TOSCA.” 








ae S| a er Hy GasPaRD 
Mario Caravadossi ... ... ... M. Dumeny Colometti ... .. pe . JEau 
Cesare Angelotti ... ... ... M. Rosny Général Frelich .. i. CARTEREAU 
Le Marquis Attavanti ... ... M. Frances Ft ee ag Fiscal... M. Samson 
eS ee eee es Un Sei + «. M. Basson 
— ae ee Un H = «. «. M. Dumont 
te de Trévilhac ... ... M. VioLer Floria Tosca Mme. Saran BERNHARDT 
Pr eorae eee: Reine Marie-Caroline Mme. BavcHE 
ice we cee oop MM DESCHAMPS Princesse Orlonia ... Mdlle. Aves 
Oe eae eee Gennarino... ... .. Malle. Ssytorp 
a sen adh: heme M. DELisie Luciana... ... ... Mdile. Marre Dvrayp 
. M, Mauer Scafarelli ... ... ... Mdlle. Fortin 


Since the enormous success of ‘‘ Fédora,” Sarah Bernhardt’s first 
nights at the Porte-St.-Martin have assumed the dimensions of 
international events. It is not too much to say that the production 
of ‘La Tosca” has been as widely known and commented upon as, 
say, an ordinary change of French Ministry, not only the theatrical 
Press but the daily newspapers of Europe and America having vied 
with each other in the promptitude and fulness of their reports upon 
the subject. The truth is that the great actress no longer belongs 
to Paris, but to the world. Whenever she has herself measured for 
a new play by her fournisseur attitré, Victorien Sardou, we know, as a 
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matter of fact, that equally with Paris; London, New York, and 
perhaps even Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, are comprised in her 
plan of campaign, and that in her performance she will consult the 
taste of both the Old World and the New. It is necessary to bear 
this fact in mind when we come to judge of ‘‘La Tosca.” It is an 
important factor in the problem that Sardou has to solve when he 
sits down to write a play for Madame Sarah. Let us see exactly 
how the case'stands. The international public to whom the distin- 
guished tragédienne appeals care nothing for what is known as ea- 
semble in a play, or scenery, or the canons of art, if any such now 
exist ; to no consideration, indeed, that might be supposed to weigh 
with the public of the Comédie Francaise or the Lyceum are these 
star worshippers amenable. Theyrush after the actress exclusively, 
and are never so delighted as when they see her plunging about 
the stage in a paroxysm of passion, jealousy, hatred, or despair, 
such as she alone can portray. Consequently, when Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt starts upon a tour, which is really a scamper over 
the two hemispheres, she burdens herself with no such impedimenta 
as Mr. Irving carries to New York. She travels without scenery, 
trusting to be able to rig up something handy in the theatre where 
she may happen to be, and her company are necessarily few and un- 
important, their chief function being to provide her with cues, or, in 
the slang of the French stage, luz donner la véplique. If, therefore, 
Sardou wrote a play on ordinary lines it would, by no means, suit 
the actress’s purpose. -He is bound to confine his action practically 
to one part, and to group the others at a respectful distance, like 
planets circling round a central luminary. All this the London 
public have learnt for themselves in the case of “ Fédora” and 
*‘ Théodora ; ” in “ La Tosca,” Sardou, as a manufacturer of one- 
part plays, has surpassed himself. 

I am not going to say that ‘‘ La Tosca” is a fine sample of dramatic 
literature, or that, from the artistic point of view, it is a credit either 
to its author or its principal exponent. It is neither of these things. 
It is a clever piece of workmanship, designed for a purpose which 
I assume to be nothing higher than money-making. Sarcey, the critic 
of Le Temps, has condemned this play more in sorrow than in 
anger, as Ja fin de tout art, et la mort du thédtve. So it is, very likely, but 
to nobody, I take it, is that truth better known than to Sardou and 
Sarah Bernhardt themselves. And if two clever people choose to 
turn their faculties to account, in the way of money-making 
exclusively, who is to say them nay? Money is a great power in the 
world—a greater power than art. There was a time when this was 
not so. The pre-Raphaelite painters, I dare say—I mean the real 
men, not the Holman Hunt brotherhood—cared very little for 
money. In the thirteenth century an artist’s wants were few. But 
if Titian had lived in these days, who knows but that he would have 
sold his talent to some eminent soap-boiler for what it would fetch, 
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as one or two of our own A.R.A.’s are said to have done? We 
moderns try to cling to the ideal of “ art for art’s sake,” but we do 
not alwayssucceed. ‘Art for money’s sake”’ would be the motto of 
a great many distinguished people now-a-days if they were perfectly 
honest with themselves. Now, Sardou and Sarah Bernhardt have 
frankly recognised the importance of money-making, and have not 
hesitated to devote themselves to that object, throwing purely artistic 
considerations to the winds. To my mind, at least, that is the expla- 
nation of “La Tosca’’; and I fancy I see Sardou’s shrewd, sallow 
face lighted up with a sardonic smile as he reads the jeremiads of 
his artistic-minded critics over this latest product of his pen. 
Dramatic art, he feels, may be trusted to take care of itself; it is not 
his mission to watch over it and to sacrifice himself to its interests. 
So with acting from Sarah Bernhardt’s point of view. ‘ Let those 
dry-nurse it who will,” she seems to say, “I live for myself.” It is 
impossible to cope with personal arguments of this kind. We can 
only bow our heads, and accept them. Personally I think that to 
some extent we may say talent oblige no less than noblesse. At the same 
time, there is no shutting one’s eyes to the cleverness of Sardou and 
Sarah Bernhardt, however much it may be misapplied. Viewed asa 
one-part play, wherein the actress may exhibit in turn all the most 
characteristic aspects of her genius, “ La Tosca” is really a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism ; and there is probably no author, alive or 
dead, who could so deftly have acquitted himself of his task as Sardou. 

The play contains a brilliant spectacle that taxes all the scenic 
resources of the Porte-St.-Martin. I refer to the grand féte in the 
Farnese Palace where La Tosca is called in to sing. But this is 
designed merely to captivate the eye of the Paris public, a Parisian 
triumph being one of the conditions of a successful campaign by 
Sarah Bernhardt among the “ outer barbarians.” On tour, the entire 
scene may be enacted by a handful of “supers,” since the actress will 
herself be the centre of attraction, and generally, it may be remarked 
as a peculiarity of “La Tosca,” that the story can be cut down to its 
bare poles without the effectiveness of the leading part being seriously 
endangered. How important a consideration this is in Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s eyes will be realised by those who have had an opportunity of 
comparing her mangled touring version of * Théodora” with that 
play as originally performed at the Porte-St.-Martin. Sardou has 
learnt by experience what Sarah’s touring means. In “La Tosca” 
he has given her a play that she can cut and chop about as she pleases ; 
it may be made to fit all stages, and be played by companies of any 
size or capacity, provided always the leading part remains in Sarah 
Bernhardt’s hands. Who will deny this is a triumph of construction ? 
Incredible as it may seem also the part of La Tosca, although filling 
five acts, is not physically a heavy one, in which respect it compares 
favourably with “ Théodora.” It is largely pantomimic, the action 
being carried on less by speeches than by the attitudes and gestures 
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of the actress. It would be easy to multiply examples of this, but one 
will suffice—the terrible torture scene which on the occasion of the 
premiere thrilled the public with horror, and even provoked their 
audible protests. 

The first two acts are ‘‘ exposition,” devote 1 toarousing La Tosca’s 
jealousy of her lover Cavaradossi. Scarpia, the chief of police, fans 
La Tosca’s suspicions for his own ends, which are the discovery and 
capture of a political refugee, Cavaradossi’s protégé ; and the jealous 
woman, falling into thesnare, tracks her lover and his friend to their 
hiding-place with the police at her heels. Now comes what 
is called the terror scene of the.play. The refugee being hidden, 
Cavaradossi is seized by the police, carried into an adjoining room, 
whence his cries and groans can be heard, and subjected to the torture 
of the steel cap. It is hoped, by that means, to extort a confession 
of the fugitive’s whereabouts, not from Cavaradossi, but from his 
mistress La Tosca, who holds the stage. The painter is obdurate. 
‘‘ Insistez,” says Scarpia to his men, as the attempts of the torturers 
continue to be fruitless. Insisting in this instance means a fresh 
turn of the screw, which is driving the points of the steel cap into the 
scalp of the wretched man. During this scene the actress is, by turns, 
indignant, supplicating, fierce, hysterical, tender, and convulsive; 
first she covers her face with her hands and bursts into sobs; the next 
instant she springs to her feet, and launches forth the most terrible 
imprecations. At one moment she throws herself forward as if ready to 
confess all; then checks herself suddenly, in seeming horror at her own 
weakness. Finally, addressing herself to the closed door, she implores 
her lover’s permission to tell the truth. ‘ Keep silence,” replies an 
agonised voice, ‘“‘Insistez,” repeats Scarpia to his myrmidons, 
Whereupon the actress resumes and continues her gymnastics until 
her strength gives way, and she discloses the hiding-place of the 
fugitive, who, by this time, has swallowed poison and died. Then 
Cavaradossi, more dead than alive, is brought in, or rather was on the 
first night brought in, his temples stained with blood. This scene has 
been modified since the premiére, but there is no doubt it will be 
restored if not for London, at all events for America, where the nerves 
of the public are presumably stronger. 

It will be seen that Sardou has anticipated the wants of his foreign 
audiences by giving them a play that they will be able to understand 
without any acquaintance with the French idiom. So, with the scene 
in which La Tosca murders Scarpia, after he has proposed to her an 
infamous bargain for the saving of her lover’s life. 


It is not an ordi- 
nary stage tragedy, this! Far from it. 


Having accepted Scarpia’s 


conditions, and secured as she supposes an order that the muskets to 
be used at her lover’s execution shall be charged with blank cartridge 
only, La Tosca seizes a table-knife—for Scarpia has been dining—. 
and, with a terrible expression of ferocity, plunges it into the villain’s 
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heart. Then, smitten with a religious sentiment, she takes down a 
crucifix from the wall, lays it on the dead man’s bosom, places a 
couple of candles by his side, and retires on tip-toe. No less panto- 
mimic, and, in the literal sense of the word, picturesque, is the con- 
cluding scene of the play. The hour of the execution of Cavaradossi 
has come; a rattle of musketry is heard, and La Tosca rushes up to 
the prostrate form of her lover, expecting to find him shamming 
death. Such was the contract! But his body is riddled with bullets, 
for Scarpia had been cowardly to the last, and had never intended to 
keep his infamous bond. Ina paroxysm of despair, La Tosca 
throws herself.into the Tiber, and the curtain falls. 

It is not without reason that Sardou is ranked asa malin. This 
whole play, considering the conditions of its production, is a prodigious 
tour de force. It does not contain a scene that will not be as intelligible 
to abackwoodsman as to a boulevardiery. It is a personal sensation for 
Sarah in Paris, but, above all, it is admirably designed for the purposes 
of exportation, Sardou, we know, is an inveterate borrower, and 
“La Tosca,” despite its revolting features, is not entirely original. 
Scarpia’s proposition to the woman to grant her lover’s life in exchange 
for her favours is adapted from Macaulay. The historian credits a 
certain Colonel Kirke with an infamy of this kind at the period of the 
Revolution, and the incident was turned to account ina gruesome 
play produced two years ago at the Haymarket under the title of 
“Nadjesda.” Of these facts, however, none of the French critics seem to 
have been aware. Sardou, of course, is perfectly justified, like 
Moliére, in taking his material where he finds it. I mention the 
incident for the purpose of pointing out that with his extraordinary 
instinct as a dramatist, he has treated the subject truthfully from a 
woman’s point of view. A man like Scarpia, who was capable of 

making such a contract, would be capable of breaking it. Every 
’ woman feels that in her heart. 


KaTE VENNING. 


CAA 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 





Coming from one so thoroughly capable of ‘giving a reliable and 
valued opinion on the “ Art of Acting,” Miss Fanny Davenport’s contri- 
bution to the subject in the Boston Times, of October 23, may be read 
with the greatest interest. This great actress points out how useful in 
the future it would be if those “‘who have thought, studied, struggled 
and won,” would write down their “ methods, ideas of characters, and 
studying of them,” so that there should be a lasting record of the means 
by which the success in various véles had been arrived at. To the ques- 
tion ‘Is absolute feeling preferable to a simulation. of it in a true 
artist ?’? Miss Davenport gives excellent reasons for preferring the latter, 
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one of the most cogent being that ‘‘ when one loses one’s self in an 
emotion and is overcome by it, he loses control of that which should be 
responsive to his lightest touch "—and gives as a definition of a genius 
‘one who stands alone among his fellows,” and points out that the 
greatest “ worked, struggled, and even starved, rather than degrade those 
gifts and their God-given power.” Miss Davenport compares the methods 
of Macready and of Rachel and of her own grand achievements in the 
past ; and with the modesty of true greatness, says ‘“‘ my best results have 
been through my greatest study and work.” 


Miss Grace Hawthorne, the present lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, 
was born in Bangor, Maine, U. S. A. Her parents, lineal descendants of 
the Plymouth puritans, had inherited that antipathy to the theatre 
which is one of the leading characteristics of the New England Quaker. 
When she was but a child the family left Bangor for the City of Chicago. 
There they lived in prosperity until the great fire of 1871 reduced them 
from affluence almost to poverty.. Miss Hawthorne having discovered 
that she possessed dramatic abilities determined to use them for the 
benefit of her parents, but they, at first, would not consent to this. After 
considerable opposition she persuaded them against their will to allow 
her to enter the dramatic profession, her success in which has so amply 
justified her determination. Unlike the ordinary society star,she resolved 
to work up instead of down, and began by accepting the humblest parts. 
Miss Hawthorne’s first appearance in a character of any importance was 
made at Providence, Rhode Island, where, in the autumn of 1878, she 
played the heroine in the “Octoroon.” She continued “in the 
provinces” for five years, during which she acted successfully as leading 
lady in the standard dramas of the day. Her present manager, Mr. W. 
W. Kelly, on seeing herin “‘ Heartsease” at Chicago, was so struck by 
her performance, that he immediately. offered her a five years’ engage- 
ment, which she eventually accepted. Miss Hawthorne opened under 
his management at the Olympic Theatre, St. Louis, on the 8th December, 
1884, with a répertoire of twenty-one pieces, and played for one hundred 
and thirteen consecutive weeks, without missing a single performance. 
Duriug this period she acted in nearly every city of importance in the 
United States. Miss Hawthorne began her English career in October, 
1886, at the Olympic Theatre, under Mr. W. W. Kelly’s management, 
when she appeared successfully in ‘‘ Heartsease.” 





Cecil Howard, the subject of our second photograph, was for some 
years a contributor to the Colonial press prior to his settling in 
London. He was at one time offered the post of Paris correspondent 
to the “‘ Times*’ newspaper, but was reluctantly compelled from 
family reasons to decline the much coveted honour. For a considerable 
period he was dramatic critic to the “ Sunday Times,” writing under 
the name of “ Quasimodo,” and has since then been attached to 

* The Stage’ and other London newspapers in the same capacity 
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and also contributed to this magazine, having loyally assisted the 
editor since July of last year. Mr. Howard, having purchased the 
copyright of ‘“‘ Dramatic Notes” from Mr. Austin Brereton, its late 
proprietor, will edit the work in future. 


On the occasion of Mr. W. H. Griffith's matinée, which took place at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Thursday, November 24, “‘ Moths” was 
played, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Henry Hamilton, Miss Carlotta Addison, 
and Miss Fanny Brough, appearing in their original characters with that 
nearness to perfection which has always distinguished them. Mr. H. 
Macklin was excellent as Lord Jura, and Mr. Lewis Waller exhibited the 
nobility of Corréze, but hardly the poetry. Miss Florence West was 
imperious but fascinating as the detestable Duchesse de Sonnaz. One 
noticeable feature of the afternoon was the recital of Mr. Saville Clarke’s 
vigorous poem, “A Venetian Revenge,” by Miss Edith Hawthorne, who 
did excellent justice to her subject—the history of love betrayed and the 
revenge that the victim takes on the woman who has supplanted her. 


I give the last few lines, as spoken by Francesca the wronged and venge- 
ful model. 


First I sent out his servant for her, and I watched him asleep ’ere she came ; 

Did my fierce heart relent then? Ah! no, for in slumber his lips breathed 
her name ; 

And my hand gripped the dagger the firmer. 
and said 

“Is he ill?” Then sawme, and shrank back. “No!” I shrieked, “ But 
the traitor is dead!” 

And before her I drove the sharp steel deep and true to his heart and I cried, 

“See there lies your bridegroom, my lady, that never will welcome his 
bride!” 

Am I penitent, say you? No! No! since my soul by the dead man was slain 


Could he live, could he love, and once more prove as false, I could kill him 
again. 


In haste then she entered 


Let me wait till he comes from where waves of the Lido play round his grave- 
sod, 


And we stand up together for judgment before the tribunal of God! 


During the past month three ‘“‘ benefits ’’ have taken place, which 
I think, should be recorded—the first was that given to Miss Kate 
Phillips on Wednesday afternoon, December 7, at the Haymarket, 
on her recovery from her very serious illness, and on which occasion 
the house was so filled as not even to allow of any more standing 
room, testifying to the estimation in which this most charming actress 
was held. The second was Mr. Charles Warner’s, previous to his 
departure for Australia, on December 9, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
which presented the appearance of a “ Boxing night house,” so 
crammed was it. It was specially noticeable from the length of the 


programme, which included Miss Grace Warner's deba@t. This 
young lady was an ideal Juliet, so charmingly fresh and girlish was 


The farewell address, 


she, and gave reat promise for the future. 
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spoken by Messrs. David James, Thomas Thorne, and Charles 
Warner, was written specially for the occasion by Mr. Clement 
Scott., The third benefit was that given to Mr. Arthur Good- 
rich, who but for Dr. Critchett’s skill would have completely 
lost his sight. Besides a long miscellaneous entertainment, the 
benéficiaire’s drama, ‘‘ The Calthorpe Case,” was played for the first 
time. It possesses very much intrinsic merit, and afforded scope for 


excellent acting by a cast that I wish I could find space to give in 
detail. 


Mr. A. Carli’s matinée at the Vaudeville on December 2 included, 
among other items, the garden scene from ‘‘ Faust,” in which Mr. 
Ben Davies particularly distinguished himself, and La Comtesse 
Anna de Brémont made a very favourable impression as Siebel. 


Matinés have been so numerous that it is impossible to as fully 
notice them asI could wish. That at the Novelty of ‘Sidonie,” by 
Messrs, Fred Lister and Paul Heriot, introduced to us Miss Cooper- 
Parr, an American lady of considerable talent and handsome, striking 
appearance. She acquitted herself more than well in the réz of a 
French adventuress. Mr. Charrington, as the hero, Clifford Ormonde, 
who is supposed to lose his memory, treated the subject artistically. 
Mr. W. Lugg was good as a generous rattle-pate Irishman. Mr. D.D. 
Betterton played Sir Richard Oathwaite with considerable humour, 
and Miss Amy McNeil gained the sympathy of her audience by her 
tender and natural acting as Amy Beaufort. On the same afternoon 
was played a farce by R. K. Hervey, entitled ‘‘ Good Business,”’ 
which was distinguished by its good, hearty fun, bright dialogue, 
and the clever acting of Miss T. Roma, in the character of Polly 
Warboys. Mr. Arthur Williams gave a good reading of a bibulous 


tragedian of the old school. Mr. John Le Hay was amusing as an 
amorous elder. 


Mr. William Herbert’s matinée at the Prince of Wales’s on 
December 13 will be memorable as the day on which Miss 
Caroline Hill made her first appearance in London, after an absence 
of five years in America. This favourite actress has lost none of 
her attractions. Her lovescene with Mr. Yorke Stephens was one of 
the most charming ever witnessed. Of the play itself, ‘*‘ Handfast,” 
the work of Henry Hamilton and Mark Quinton, much may be said 
in favour. Under altered conditions, it will probably be seen again 
shortly, when it will be fully noticed. I cannot leave it, though, 
without mentioning that Miss Norreys and Mr. Matthew Brodie were 
delicious as girl and boy lovers, and that Mr. Cyril Maude, as 
Austin Woodville, showed talent that was quite unexpected in so 
young an actor, and fairly took the house by storm. Mr. William 
Herbert, too, was excellent as the Comte de Tréville. 
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I am afraid that Mr. John Farquhar Gilmore’s farcical comedy, 
“ Proposals,” is scarcely strong enough for an evening bill. It was 
done more than justice to by Messrs. E. Righton, Scott Buist, Fred 
Thorne, and Misses Carrie Elton, Kate James, and Maude Millett in 
the principal characters, and the smaller parts were well filled; but 
with all the aid afforded it, it failed to amuse. 













‘“‘The Wave of War,” a romantic play by Messrs. F. Chesterley and 
Hamilton Piffard, produced at Terry’s Theatre on Thursday afternoon > 
December 15, is of the old Adelphi type, with a hero who goes through 
many vicissitudes before he comes into his property, and marries the 
high-born lady who loves him. A false accusation of a charge of 
murder committed in sight of the audience, suppression and theft of 
valuable documents, fill up the interest. Mr. Frank Cooper played 
the hero Carl Hope in a manner that gained him the warmest 
applause. Miss Helen Leyton gave a most sympathetic rendering of 
the gipsy-girl Kathleen, and Mr. Julian Cross and Mr. Stephen 
Caffrey were of great assistance. 









Mrs. Bernard-Beere has returned to the Opera Comique, and 
resumed the part of Lena Despard in “ As in a Looking-Glass,” and 
has even improved on her former delineation. Mr. Grahame now 
plays Jack Fortinbrass, and proves most acceptable in the character. 


















Mr. J. L. Toole is back again at his own theatre, where “ The 
Butler” ministers to the full enjoyment of those who will avail them- 
selves of his humour, 





At the St. James’s “‘ Lady Clancarty ” has entered again on a fresh 
career of success. 





In addition to its originality in treatment, the Christmas number of 
“ The Lady’s Pictorial ’ is one of the daintiest of the many publica- 
tions that tempt us at this season. The plates are excellent, and the 
letterpress all that could be desired. The two coloured supplements 
which accompany it are marvels of delicacy and beauty. 





There are so many good stories in ‘‘ Children of Babylon,” the name: 
with which Mr. Charles H. Ross has christened his “ Judy’s Annual” 
for 1888, that I hardly like to pick out any of the authors. I will, 
therefore, only recommend all those who wish to while away an hour 
in amusing literature to read and judge for themselves. 





Mr. Kirwan’s dramatic recitals have this season taken a novel form; the 
idea is good and interesting. The scheme of the three recitals, termed 
“Three Centuries” is (says Mr. Kirwan) “an attempt to review the 
growth of English literature and music from the earliest period of modern. 
English to the beginning of the present century,” representative music. 
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of each century also being agreeably contributed by Mrs. Cunnah on each 
occasion. 


The XVI. century introduced to us: George Gascoine in ‘“ Good 
Morrow ;” Michael Drayton in “A Ballad of Agincourt,” in which, 
unfortunately, Mr. Kirwan mistook noise for power. Edmund Spenser 
in “Una and the Lion” (The Faery Queene) was fairly rendered, 
and also in “The Shepherde’s Calendar;” Nic Breton in “ Phillida 
and Corydon;” George Peele in “CEnone’s Complaint” (The Arraign- 
ment of Paris). That very prolific poet of the past, present, and future, 
Anon, made his appearance in “Brave Lord Willoughby,” and in this 
Mr. Kirwan was far more natural in delivery and gesture than in other 
pieces, which were most of them spoilt by an affectation in delivery. 
Christopher Marlowe was represented by that most powerful scene in 
“Faustus ” when the last hour of the Doctor has arrived. _In interpre- 
tation, this was the best thing of the evening. Mr. Kirwan has dramatic 
instinct and intensity, but the purely poetical is by no means his forte. 
Besides popular ditties, William Byrde and Dr. John Bull gave the 
musical touch to the performance. 


Orlando Gibbons and Purcell initiated us’ musically to the XVII. 
century. I should like to ask Mr. Kirwan why, on each occasion, he 
invariably speaks the few introductory words in hollow ventriloqual tones, 
and with slurred articulation? This is a great mistake ; distinctness of 
elocution and naturalness of voice are quite as necessary in a speech as 
in a recitation ; but it is one of Mr. Kirwan’s faults, that throughout his 
performances, he gives one the idea of assuming a voice which is not his 
own. The programme comprised, a scene from Philip Massinger’s “A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts” “The Rout of the Rebel Angels” ; from 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” a scene from ‘‘The Rehearsal” of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; this clever and amusing burlesque on the 
Prologue and Epilogue was exceedingly wel done by Mr. Kirwan, who 
is invariably good in humorous and grotesque pieces. He was also 
successful in ‘‘ King ohn and the Abbot of Canterbury;” “ Truewit on 
Fashion,” from Ben Jonson’s ‘* 3ilent Woman,” was good, and so was 


“The Merrythought Family,” fro. ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Dr. Arne was the presiding composer of the XVIII century, The 
third series of ditties of the period being also duly given; Gray’s 
“ Elegy,” ascene from “The School of Scandal” and ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer ;” part of “ The Ancient Mariner” (Coleridge) ; ‘The Painter 
who pleased nobody” (John Gay); ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” (Pope); 
“Colin and Lucy” (Thomas Tickell); ‘Storm in the Alps” (Words- 
worth) were the representative pieces of the past century, Although I 
cannot accept the reading of Sir Peter Teazle as the true one, generally 
speaking, Mr. Kirwan is at his best in dramatic pieces. What his render 
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ing of poetry might be, if he allowed himself to be natural, and cast away 
that affectation which his best friends must deplore, remains to be seen. 
At present it is pretentious; the habit of preceding the words by slow 
gesture in which grace is cultivated regardless of appropriateness, is also 
unhappy. Mr. Kirwan can, if he will, do far better things. Affectation is 
always a mistake. When, carried away by his subject he forgets his pre- 
pared intonations, the result is farmore pleasing. In humorous pieces he 
is remarkably good, perhaps during the whole series he did nothing better 
than ‘The Painter who pleased nobody ;” the spirit of the piece was 
truly caught, the rendering easy and natural, the expression of features 
capital, indeed, it deserved unqualified praise. The recitals took place 
onthe 24th of November, and 1st and 8th of December, at Steinway Hall, 
and were well attended. 


The second of Mr John L. Child’s series of dramatic recitals proved 
most successful, and had a very full attendance. Let me at once 
congratulate Miss Edith A. Child on the improvement in the musical 
accompaniments, which were properly subdued and all that one could 
wish. After “The Falcon of Sir Federigo,” an interesting but not 
effective piece, Mr. Child gave Owen Meredith’s “The Portrait” in 
admirable style ; every line told, and it stands parallel to his interpretation 
of “The Raven,” one of the best in his véfertoive. ‘ High art Music ” 
(Max Adeler) was good and exceedingly humorous in the rendering, and 
the Yankee accent very true. ‘‘ The Building of S. Sophia,” by the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould, received the fine and impressive interpretation always 
given to it by Mr. Child. “Sheltered,” a piece of questionable sentiment, 
was delivered with great pathos, and so was ‘‘The Leper” (N. P. Willis). 
“The Dream of Clarence,” from Richard III., was dramatic and powerful, 
and “Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party” showed once more that few reciters 
understand and appreciate Charles Dickens as thor oughly as Mr. Child. 
He received very_warm and deserved applause. Miss Marian Helmore 
was the vocalist. 





New plays produced, and important revivals, in London and 
the Provinces, from November 19, 1887,to December 20, 1887 :—~ 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LONDON: 


Nov. 28. “By the Sea,” new one-act drama, from the French of Jean- 
arie of Theuriet, by ‘Alec Nelson.” Ladbroke Hall, 
»  30.* ‘* Duty,” by James Albery. Matinée, Terry’s. 
» 30.” “Hamlet.” Matinée, Gaiety. 
Dec. 1. ‘The Woman Hater,” original farce in three acts, by David 
Lloyd, Terry’s. 
oe 1.* ‘‘ Off Duty,” domestic drama by Edgar Pemberton, Terry’s. 
»  3-” “Reaping the Harvest,” — drama in a prologue and three 
acts, by Alfred Stafford. Elephant and Castle. 


ae a ae or in a Looking Glass,” play in four acts by F. C. Grove. Opera 
omique. 

e 5.* “*My Little Girl,” comedietta by D. G. Boucicault. Opera 
Comique. 
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st 3 “Two Roses,’’ comedy in three acts by James Albery. Criterion. 
.  Macduff's Cross,” one-act drama by Sir Walter Scott. St. 4 
a Hall. 
» 12. “The Game of Life,” new and original romantic drama, in a 
rologue and three acts, by W. Howell-Poole. Grand. 
» 12." ** The Butler,” by Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale. Toole’s. 
» 13. .*Handfast ,” original modern play in a prologue and three acts 
= nord Hamilton and Mark Quinton. Matinée, Prince of 
ales’s, 
»» 14. ‘* The Calthorpe Case,” new and original drama in four acts by 
Arthur Goodrich. Matinée, Vaudeville. 
» 14. “Sidonie,” original emotional drama, in three acts, by Fred 


Ae and Paul Heriot. Matinée, Novelty. 4 
‘5 KF tec Business,” original farce by R. K. Hervey. Matinée, 
ovelty. 
» 14. “Siberia,” Bartley Campbell’s Russian play, in six acts. 
Princess’s. 


» 15. “ Proposals,” farcical comedy in three acts, by John Farquhar 
Gilmore, Matinée, Vaudeville. 
» 15. ‘The Wave of War,” romantic play, in five acts, by F. Chesterley 
and Hamilton Piffard. Matinée, Terry’s. 
»» 20. ‘* The Monk’s Room.” Matinée, Prince of Wales’s. 
»  20.* ** Othello.” Matinée, Vaudeville. 
French plays at the Royalty: “Toto chez Tata,” “Le 
Demimonde,” “ Tartuffe,” “ L’Ami Fritz,’ “La Périchole, / 


PROVINCES. | 


Dec. 8. ‘* Excelsior,” new and original drama, in a prologue and two 
acts, by Joseph Ellis. _T.R., Brentford. 
» 10. The Rockleys,” new four-act drama, by A. A. Hoffman. Town 
Hall, Kilburn. 


From press of matter the Paris productions are compelled to be held over 
till next month. 








The Lay of Lawrence Moor. 


A TRUE STORY. 
[From PUNCH. ] 


Four brave men set sail from Whalsey 
In their open fishing-smack, 
Four strong fellows left the Shetlands, 
fl Only one at last came back. 
Hearken how the wind is howling, 
Close the curtains ; shut the door, 
Whilst I tell the splendid story 
Of a sailor—Lawrence Moor. 





Never yet has such a tempest 
Screamed around the Shetland homes, 
Dealing death and devastation 
Where the northern sailor roams. 
Snow and hail in blinding fury 
Swept o’er forest, field and lea, 
Deaf seemed Heaven to the praying 
For the brave men out at sea. 






















| 
| 





THE THEATRE. [Jan. 2, 1888 
Far at sea! four plucky fellows a 
Bending back and straining oar, 

Hidden each from each in tempest, 

That had blotted out the shore. 
All at once the skipper steering, \ 

Cheering, shouting looked ahead 
Heard a moan, his best companion 

Fell in arms of duty—dead ! 


; 


“ For the love of home and Heaven, 
Brave it out as I will do,” 

Shouts above the storm the skipper, 
Rallying his fainting crew ; 

“ Let us pray, lads, all together, 
Heav’n may save us! Who can tell!” 

But the prayer was scarcely uttered ¢ te 
When another sailor fell ! 


Two brave men were left in silence, 
Whispering with shortened breath, 

“ Don’t desert your pal,” says Lawrence, 
“Let us have it out with Death! 

God has strength to still the waters, 
We have pluck to keep afloat.” 

But the last man, with a murmur, 
Fell exhausted in the boat. 


“ Andrew? Laddie ?””—Death don’t answer. j 
“Tom, old pal?” the faintest sigh, 

‘“* Left me all alone then, have ye? 
Well, I don’t intend to die!” 

Then he thought of home and children, 
Back came mirrored waves of sin ; 
One lone man, ’midst dead and dying, 

Felt the water rushing in! 


One hand on the oar to steer her ; 
One hand free to hoist the sail, 
When he called—no mate to answer, 

Sinking now—no boy to bail. 
Toiling hour on hour exhausted, 
Captain of a ghastly bier, 
Till at last the tempest lifted, 
And he sighted Lerwick Pier. 


Home at last! the plucky sailor, 
Home to children and to wife, 
Home half dead to claim the honour 
That he’d saved one brother’s life. 
Death defied ; they found him kneeling 
Humbly on his cottage floor, 
But they'll pass to time the story 
Of that sailor—Lawrence Moor. CS. Ss 
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